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Editorial. 


NTERESTS are more powerful than sentiments of be- 
nevolence because “interests ” excite the instinct of self- 
preservation and self-protection and all the emotions 
which are concerned in the struggle for existence. The 
same classes that were honest and fervid in their desire 

to free Cuba from the dominion of Spain suddenly freeze 
into opposition to the reasonable demands of Cuba the 
moment “interests”? clash. Civil service reform goes on 
apace until several thousand voters rise up and tell “their 
Congressmen ”’ that reform threatens them with starvation. 
Then the worm turns, with the threatening aspect of a 
serpent; and reform is set back until enough disinterested 
persons are engaged, to hold up the standard with steadiness 
and advance it with resolution. Justice is simple as the 
daylight, but the administration of justice is as complex 
as human nature. Over against the interests that now com- 
bine against reform and a generous regard for our unhappy 
dependants in Cuba and the East nothing will avail but a 
counter pressure of the magnanimous sentiments of the na- 
tion. We are rich and strong, we cannot afford to be want- 
ing in justice and generosity. 


od 


We have no reason to believe that many of the readers 
of the Christian Register are infected with the craze for gam- 
bling of which we hear so much in these days. Among us 
there is no prejudice against cards, dancing, theatrical en- 
tertainments, or any form of amusement, when taken apart 
from vicious associations. Playing cards are therefore as 
freely used in our families as any other means of amusement. 
Young people are sometimes tempted by their associates to 
play for prizes or to bet on the result; but we have yet to 
learn that any lady who is among our readers could connect 
the hospitalities of her home with gambling in such a way 
that young men who have their fortunes to make would say, 
as young men have recently said in Boston, “ We cannot 
afford to visit that house, because we are tempted to play 
and to lose money that we cannot afford to lose.” Among 
so-called reputable people who are falling into the ways of 
fashionable gambling, we are inclined to believe that many 
are suffering from the effects of a reaction from rules of 
conduct too strictly enforced. Some of them, we know, 
were brought up to believe that cards, dancing, and the theatre 
were the devil’s own devices to lead human souls to de- 
struction. They have discovered that their parents were 
mistaken. Therefore, now they indulge themselves in these 
once’ forbidden pleasures. But, alas! they are ignorant 
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They do not know where to begin or where to leave off. 
They do not only play cards, but they gamble; and, worst 
of all, they not only gamble, but they cheat. Seeing how 
quickly they go astray, and how far they go, one is almost 
tempted to revert to the sternness of the Puritan and the 
Quaker. 

st 


Book reviews are not published in any reputable religious 
or literary journal to please publishers or to assist authors. 
An honest book reviewer who knows his trade looks at a 
book as something to be tested and estimated, just as a 
metallurgist would essay a lump of ore brought to him for 
the purpose. One result of honest judgment fairly presented 
is that publishers are careful to send to a reputable journal 
only such books as they think the reviewers of that journal 
are likely to approve. That is as it should be, although 
sometimes it may look as if approval were too frequent for 
the average chances of literature. But in such cases the 
literature has been sifted before it has been sent to the ed- 
itor for review. Denominational journals sometimes weakly 
praise books written by members of their own fellowship. 
This, though amiable, is futile. It is always a mistake to 
make a personal gift of a book to the editor. He cannot 
give it away and let it be reviewed anonymously, as it should 
be; and he is under constraint if he goes out of his way to 
review it himself. As a result, he is very likely to postpone 
it altogether. 


Enduring Hardness. 


The phrase “to endure hardness as a good soldier” has 
the ring of virility and resolution. We wonder sometimes if 
the. cause of the languishing condition of many religious 
movements in this generation is not a lack of just this virile 
and resolute willingness to endure hardness which character- 
ized the early Christians as well as many of those who came 
first to the shores of America. We make everything easy 
for children, we make everything attractive for adults, and we 
teach everybody to choose the things that please them most 
and which are most readily interesting. Science is made 
easy and illustrated with cuts. Literature is interpreted for 
us, and furnished in quantities to suit, and seasoned so as to 
tempt the most languid appetite. Churches make religion 
not only easy to understand, but easy to practise. The re- 
sult is that millions of half-furnished, half-instructed, half- 
righteous, and half-hearted human beings say, either on 
Sundays or week-days, that they are going to do only the 
things they like to do and pay for the things they are inter- 
ested in. 

Nobody who is good for anything, whether Puritan soldier 
under Cromwell, explorer in the arctic regions, physician 
seeking the causes of jungle fever and the plague, pioneer 
building up a new commonwealth in the wilderness, or ordi- 
nary man and woman going about the affairs of daily life, 
chooses to do things because they are easy or refuses to do 
them because they are hard. The more difficult they are 
and the more hopeless the outlook, if there be a possibility 
of winning some good in the end, the more tense the will 
and the more cheerful the courage of one who is willing to 
be a good soldier in a good cause. In preparation for such 
cheerful tasks and enterprises, joyous spirits, rare and se- 
lected men and women of heroic quality, put themselves 
under discipline. They choose to do things because they 
are hard, because they want firm muscles, steady nerves, 
healthy brains, cheerful spirits, and a lofty courage which 
shrinks at no danger. They not only submit to discipline, 
but they seek it. They invent new ways of testing their 
powers of endurance and performance ; and, as they endure 
hardness and find that the power in the things they over- 
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come is passing into themselves, they rejoice. They do not 
suffer by the process, but take delight in it. To a young 
farmer working hard every day we said, “ Don’t you get tired 
with such constant toil?” ‘Oh, no,” he answered, ‘it isn’t 
toil to me. When a man works steadily as I do most of the 
time in the open air, he gets as hard as nails. What would 
kill you doesn’t affect me at all.” 

The Puritan was not a fool, and his objections to pleasure 
of the kind so commonly enjoyed by his fellow-men were 
not wholly ascetic nor tokens of a narrow mind. Macaulay 
said, ‘The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the specta- 
tors.” The gibe has in it some wit and some truth, but it 
illustrates the genius of Macaulay rather than the motive of 
the Puritan. All classes at that time, with rare exceptions, 
were indifferent to the sufferings of the bear. Few would 
consider his fate worth a second thought. But the Puritan 
saw wasted, in watching an inglorious contest, qualities which 
might have gone to the building up of good consciences and 
resolute wills. The Puritan often tried to repress pleasures 
that softened the muscles and enervated the minds of the’ 
people without giving them a substitute for their pleasures 
in enthusiasms which would make their pleasures seem vain. 
But their main impulse was positive and admirable. Re- 
jecting now the method of the Puritan, we go to the other 
extreme. We make everything easy for the children, and 
try to arrange the work and study of our youth so that 
nothing shall be a burden or a task. We adapt everything in 
art, literature, and religion not to the needs, but to the wishes 
of the people. Then we wonder why no one is willing to en- 
dure hardness, why men and women refuse to worship unless 
worship is made attractive, refuse to think unless the process 
is made agreeable, and refuse to work unless they are paid 
for it. We wonder that on Sunday young men and maidens, 
old men and women, choose to do the things which they like 
to do and which are easiest to do. 

Fortunately, there is always a saving remnant who are 
looking out for things that are worth doing, but hard, for 
thoughts that are high, but attainable, for the rare and diffi- 
cult delights which come only to those who win through toil 
and struggle. They are not ascetic, not censorious, not 
averse to pleasure, not hard of heart, or willing to inflict 
pain. But they enjoy the practice of “keeping under” 
every fugitive emotion and physical pleasure which can in 
the least interfere with the right which they claim and ex- 
ercise, the right to rule themselves, to direct their own course, 
to choose their own tasks, and to win, not because virtue favors 
them and there are many ‘helpers, but because, enduring 
hardness, they may become superior to difficulty, and in- 
different to danger when the end in view is worth the cost. 


“Temporary Tucks.” 


os 


The Crimson, the organ of undergraduate ‘opinion in 
Harvard, has an editorial on a subject which appears to it to 
have some importance. For several years it has been the 
custom for members of the Senior Class to appear in scholas- 
tic gowns during their last term. But now it is discovered 
that they have been wearing gowns of a style which properly 
belongs to graduates, and which become theirs of right only 
when they have received their degrees. 

Hence the question which is put to the class of 1902: 
Shall the student buy two gowns, a short one to indicate that 
in two or three months, if the final examinations are favor- 
able, he will graduate, and a long one to wear for a few 
hours to proclaim to the world that the deed is done? Econ- 
omy shrieks against the double expense, while veracity insists 
that the undergraduate shall not go about the college yard 
with a flaunting lie upon his back. 
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Upon this question the editorial mind of the Crimson con- 
centrates itself, and at last reaches this judicious conclusion : 
“The matter comes down to the question whether, by some 
such scheme as a temporary tuck in the material, one gown 
could be made to serve in both ways.” 

We can imagine the perplexity of several hundred able- 
bodied young men endeavoring to grasp the significance of 
some such scheme as a temporary tuck.” Had their 
mothers and aunts been taken into their councils, everything 
might have been made plain, even with the addition of gores 
aud gussets; but we fear that the unaided masculine mind is 
not fitted to grapple successfully with such problems. We 
agree with the Crimson: “This plan seems inadvisable. In 
the first place the Bachelor’s gown differs from the under- 
graduate’s gown in more than the matter of length; and, 
secondly, a temporary tuck seems impractical on account of 
the annoyance that would be caused in having the necessary 
alterations in length made before Class Day.” 

Our Presbyterian friends will pardon us if we confess that 
all this reminds us of efforts that are being made to adapt 
the Westminster Confession of Faith to the uses of the 
present. Like the college gown, the creed is a symbol; 
but a symbol of what? The Westminster Confession was an 
admirable symbol. of what theologians of the seventeenth 
century believed; but does it answer equally well as an ex- 

pression of the actual thought of the twentieth century? 
Many Presbyterians have become conscious of a painful 
incongruity. They somehow feel that the voluminous dog- 
matic raiment of the Westminster divines does not properly 
belong to them. What can they do about it? 

Great expectations were aroused by efforts at revision, 
but these are likely to be disappointed. The advice of the 
liberal leaders in the Church seems to amount to little more 
than this: Brethren, our venerable Confession of Faith is 
in itself a most admirable document. We could not, in 
these degenerate days, make anything nearly as good. To 
be sure, it is rather too long for convenience in every-day 
use. Some of its articles have rather too much fulness, 
which, perhaps, we ought to take out. But, on the whole, we 
must preserve it for state occasions, such as ordinations and 
the like. Then, in order to come nearer to the expression 
of our present position, it might be well to have something 
less elaborate. Perhaps we may agree upon some little 
statement that may give the “substance of doctrine” in an 
abbreviated form, that would be not disagreeable to those 
liberally inclined. Let us have Calvinism by all means, but 
let it be adapted to the needs of to-day by ‘‘some such 
scheme as a temporary tuck, so that one gown may be made 
to serve both ways.” 

We do not like to discourage any well-meant endeavor, 
but we are compelled to say that we have no faith in any 
such attempts to make the same forms express both the old 
orthodoxy and the new liberalism. The real reason why the 
modern man objects to the old statements of belief is not 
because they are too long, but because they no longer 
appear to him to be true. It does not help the matter to 
tell him that he need only accept the “ substance of doctrine.” 
It is the substance of doctrine that he rejects. 

An abbreviated statement of Calvinism does not express 
the actual faith of the liberal-minded Christian of to-day 
any better than the more elaborate and definite one does. 
The difficulty is that which the undergraduate philosopher 
points out in the matter of gowns: “The Bachelor’s gown 
differs from the undergraduate’s gown in more than the mat- 
ter of length.” So, we must say, the belief of the twentieth 
century differs from the belief of the seventeenth century in 
more than the matter of length. The man of to-day, if he 
were to express fully his heart’s faith, might find that he has 
as many articles in his creed as had any of his predeces- 
sors ;) but they are different. 

_ What is needed is not a revision of ancient formulas. It 
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is a clear, frank, and convincing statement, in the language 
of to-day, of what religious men actually believe. 

The other objection to the temporary tuck holds good, 
also, in the matter of creeds. ‘‘A temporary tuck seems 
impractical on account of the annoyance caused in having 
the necessary alterations made before Class Day.” 

Substitute for Class Day the occasions, such as an ordina- 
tion or a new settlement, when the minister, who had been 
accustomed to a tucked up orthodoxy that did not interfere 
with the freedom of intellectual movement. is required to 
put on the formal creed in all its fulness and stiffness, and 
you can realize the kind of annoyance that is too much for a 
sensitive conscience. There are increasing numbers of men 
who refuse to make these necessary alterations. 

No, brethren | The scheme of ‘‘a temporary tuck” is in- 
advisable. 


Manners and Religion. 


The writer once heard a well-known philosopher. discuss 
the conventional definition of a gentleman. The wit and 
brilliancy with which the colors of characterization were laid 
on cannot be reproduced, but the heart of the matter was 
that the real gentleman of tradition and established custom 
was as far as possible from being the gentleman of humane 
and gentle sentiment. He was the man who made others 
happy to fear him. The tradesman was honored in being 
kicked out of his presence, and even the freebooter would 
tremble before him. It was a point of honor with him to 
despise not being in debt, but the debt he wasin. He could 
give orders, but receive none. About his steps=obsequious- 
ness grew as flowers grow in the sunlight. Even when he 
was gracious and gentle, there was this same quality. The 
mercy which made the poor bless him was simply arrogance 
unclenched. He was everywhere the superior person, and 
his superiority exacted the admiration and support of those 
whose greatest privilege was to give their backs for their 
betters to mount on. “The Prince of Darknéss was a 
gentleman.” 

Over against such a picture of the gentleman every one 
will at once put the opposite conception. The gentleman is 
the person possessing the most gentleness. Where others 
make force the first resort, he relies on persuasion. Without 
in the least demeaning himself, he nevertheless treats others 
as if they were superior; and, when special politeness is 
shown, it is more apt to be toward those beneath him than 
to those above him. Pride and honor he cherishes at so fine 
a valuation that he will not submit them to the turn of a 
sword or the tilt of dispute. He does not assert himself, 
because he forgets himself. If he is injured, he may 
count it more respectable to suffer injury nobly than 
to retaliate meanly. He tries to account for the actions 
of others by motives honorable to them, and thus may 
be a better apologist for his enemies than they could be 
for themselves. He is not unmindful of differences in 
position, attainment, and authority ; but he allows none of 
them to make him different. One superiority he holds, 
though even this he is not quick to assert before others; and 
that is the superiority to injustice, to vulgar and unreasoning 
pride, to rudeness and incontinent indignation,— a superior- 
ity to some of those very qualities which are sometimes 
thought characteristic of the power to be a gentleman. He 
will not despise any one on account of the accident of birth 
or assist in making an unfortunate condition miserable. He 
lends a hand to the wretched out of human love, and not 
out of any kind condescension. He respects himself too 
much to oppress or despise or reject any class. On the 
contrary, if there is among the lowest and least worthy of 
his kinda spark of ambition, he will fan it rather than 
smother it, If there is in the most hopeless condition one 
pulse of endeavor, he will put new heart into that endeavor, 
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and, if no pulse is felt, he will stimulate it. If his encourage- 
ment will be felt by one struggling soul down in the bottom 
of the mass, he will run all risk of its misuse for the sake of 
a saving use. 

Nor will he be less strong than his more strenuous rival. 
He will be brave, where bravery is hardest, in meekness. 
He will be as firm and mighty against oppression as he is 
tender to the oppressed. He may have a hand of steel that 
the velvet glove shall carry its softness home to the need. 
While the exigencies of living require him to get more than 
he gives, he will also exhibit that fourth dimension of living 
in which men give more than they get. He will return the 
borrowed measure heaped over. He will not stop his work 
on the clock strike. He will do more than.is asked of him, 
not less. He will be just, and exact justice in obligation, 
but owe his debtor a grain of consideration. In not assert- 
ing and enforcing superiority, in being by no means inferior, 
he will unite a real humility with every proper pride. He 
will show his superiority by letting it attend to its own 
showing. And he will be more anxious to vindicate helpful- 
ness than command. He will not set himself above his 
fellows, but be eager only to set himself with them. The 
quality he most emulates is not the quality which divides 
men: it is that which unites‘tthem. In short, the ideal of a 
gentleman is pictured in the best that every child of God 
may have, in the character which is above the highest and 
not out of reach of the lowest. 

Without denying that these two types of gentlemanliness 
have border lines which shade over into each other, and rec- 
ognizing the right of each to claim as its own some merit of 
the other, it is clear that they represent two distinct ideals of 
conduct, one based on the power of authority, the other 
based on the power of love. Jesus explained the matter in a 
word when he apologized for James and John by saying that 
they were accustomed to see great ones lording it over others, 
and showed that the chief places they asked for in heaven 
were not of that kind and could not be obtained by that 
merit. ‘It shall not be so among you. Whosoever.would 
be first among you shall be servant of all.” A big philosophy 
of life was packed into those short words. They do not cut 
away any real pre-eminence: they add to all pre-eminence 
its keystone. ‘Their author, “the first true gentleman that 
e’er drew earth about him,” expressed the character whose 
unfading beauty no one has succeeded in portraying,— 
something more than gentleness, something better than 
strength, something finer than goodness,—the character of 
love. The best text-book of manners is the sermon on the 
mount, if it is read with good sense and with an eye to its 
central purpose. Religion in this teaching is identical with 
the essence of courtesy. The heart of both religion and 
manners is good will. Genuine courtesy carries out with 
ease the Christian principles which to the prosaic mind ap- 
pear impossible. Even etiquette goes further in this direc- 
tion than juiceless rationalism, for it is the machinery of 
pleasant intercourse. If practice engenders—as it is the 
root of education that practice does engender —the corre- 
sponding disposition, then to carry out the accepted princi- 
ples of courtesy is to put the hardest maxims of the sermon 
on the mount far on the way toward realization. If their 
spirit could be engrafted into modern life, we should hear less 
of the wearisome cavilling at their directions. Though no 
easier than ever, it would be a simple thing to prove the 
practicability of Jesus’ teaching. This practicability is not 
to be found on any path which logically leads to the act of 
the woman who lately tore out her eye in obedience to her 


crude understanding of the law of Christ. The practicability ° 


is in the law of love and in every service which strengthens 
and extends its sway. ‘To be everybody’s servant is the low- 
est of conditions. But to see in everybody something 
worthy of service and to reverence and serve that presence 
~ of God, and to see in the lack of this some capacity which 
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service will uplift and reclaim,— this is the highest privilege. 
‘‘ For, if a man love not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how shall he love God, whom he hath not seen? ” 


American Unitarian Association. 


An Association of the Churches. 


We often hear the questions:.“ Why should our church 
send a contribution to the American Unitarian Association ? 
What has it ever done for us?” If these questions were 
asked by every contributor to the missionary funds, what 
would become of our denominational work? It needs to be 
constantly reiterated that our Association is a missionary 
organization, and not an institution to be supported as a local 
influence like an individual church. People make contribu- 
tions to such an Association because they wish through it to 


accomplish something for the world which they are not able” 


to accomplish of themselves. They do not give for such a 
purpose with the idea that they are thereby supporting an 
institution which, like a life insurance company, will in an 
emergency make a financial return tothem. On the contrary, 
such gifts must spring from a purely unselfish motive because 
of an interest in a great cause. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the Association is ceaselessly 
doing something for every Unitarian church, whether or not 
that church contributes to its funds. What it does for each 
and every Unitarian church is to do for that church a cer- 
tain portion of its work. It is not an institution apart from 
the churches: it is the working arm of the churches them- 
selves. It is the union of the churches for missionary ser- 
vice. No Unitarian church is fulfilling its whole duty which 
is interested simply in the people of the town in which it 
stands. A Unitarian church has laid hold on a gospel which 
is too wonderful a thing to be confined to the limits of one 
town. It is something to be spread abroad for the blessing 
of many. But the individual church finds its energies largely 
absorbed by its local work. It is unable to administer the 
world-wide service of its religion save through representa- 
tives appointed for this work. 

The individual church therefore sets apart its representa- 
tives by sending delegates and making contributions to the 
American Unitarian Association, which is thus an associa- 
tion of all the churches for carrying on work that is national 
instead of local. Each church, therefore, is a part of the 
power behind the American Unitarian Association, and the 
Association is in no particular an institution separate from 
the churches. It is in no way independent of the contribut- 
ing churches. It is readily moved by the intelligent influ- 
ence of any church. Its elected officers are the men to 
whom the churches have delegated the national side of their 
duty. These officers are therefore responsible to the indi- 
vidual churches for their administration of this work; and, 
when they appeal to the churches for missionary funds, 
the appeal is not justly to be met by the question, ‘What 
has the Association ever done for our church?” because 
everything that it is doing is done for that church. 

For that church the Association maintains Unitarian work 
in nearly every State of the Union. Methods vary accord- 
ing to circumstances. Sometimes it supports field agents 
whose duties carry them over a large territory; sometimes 
it, by a small subsidy, enables a church at a critical point 
to maintain a settled minister; sometimes it initiates a new 


movement by bearing the entire expenses of the first steps’ 


of organization and supporting preaching. Again it spreads 
the Unitarian influence abroad by sending its officers upon 
missionary journeys, which result in giving courage and 
strength to struggling churches, and, further, in calling into 
activity the latent possibilities of fields not before appealed 


ita 
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to in our Unitarian way. For that church the Association 
maintains a publishing house which has a very wide in- 
fluence in the way of circulating books that set forth our 
gospel, and more especially in the way of distributing freely 
and in large numbers many tracts. These tracts, moreover, 
are provided for the church-door use of the several churches. 
On behalf of that church again the Association lends assist- 
ance to sister churches that have fallen upon hard times, 
and so are in danger of closing their doors. 

It should not be said, however, that these subsidized 
churches are the ones to whom the Association renders the 
most distinctive assistance; for even in these cases the As- 
sociation is rendering the larger service of representing 
them and transmitting their spiritual power to the larger 
field than the merely local one. A church that is being finan- 
cially assisted by the National Association has no greater 
incentive to interest and confidence in the Association than 
has every other Unitarian church; for its moral claim upon 
the allegiance of all is that it is their agent, not that it is 
their benefactor. When churches which have been finan- 
cially assisted become self-supporting, they ought to desire 
to become large contributors to the denominational funds, 
not merely as an expression of gratitude for aid previously 

iven to them, but more especially as an evidence that they 
ave entered upon such a period of self-support as enables 


_ them to take a share in the large affairs of a denomination. 


It should be always understood that it is not as beggars, 
but as trustees and agents, that the officers of the Associa- 
tion appeal from time to time to the churches. We appear 
before your church not to ask assistance, but to make report 
of progress and to set forth the possibilities of larger work 
that can be done if the churches will by financial contribu- 
tion and by counsel so direct. 

At any moment the Association might enter upon mis- 
sionary enterprises which it thus far has been unable to 
approach if the contributions of the churches were so far 
increased as to provide the means of service. Here comes 
a letter from Dr. Sunderland calling attention to the fact 
that there is room for Unitarian churches in four Canadian 
cities which he specifies. But we have not the resources 
whereby to support such an effort. Here, again, is a letter 
from Mr. Sprague of Helena, stating that without doubt two 
more thriving Unitarian churches could be established in 
Montana if men were at once sent to that field. We cannot 
send the men because we have not the money. So it is in 
every part of the United States: the opportunity extends far 
beyond our power of service, in spite of the faithfulness of 
our ministers and in spite of the greatest care in the 
husbanding of the contributions at present made by the 
churches. Cuartes E, St. Joun. 


Current Copies. 


THE duty of the United States to Cuba is the political 
problem that is overshadowing all other national problems 
in point of importance and urgency for the time being. 
There is a realization in Washington of the fact that the 
United States must do something to relieve the distress 
which has come upon Cuban industries, owing to the opera- 
tions of our tariff laws upon the inflow of the products of the 
island into this country. It is known, however, that there 
is a strong feeling in Congress and among the people at large 
that the distress in Cuba should not be relieved by any dimi- 
nution of the tariff rates upon sugar and tobacco, the two 
staple products of the island. At the end of last week the 
President emphasized his interest in the issue by conferring 
with Republican leaders in the House of Representatives, 
epee whom he is understood to have urged the importance 
of some early action by Congress designed to alleviate the 
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distress of the new republic, which the world recognizes as 
the charge of the United States in a peculiar and intimate 
sense. 

a 


Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother of the German 
kaiser, who is to visit the United States as the guest of the 
nation during the last half of the current month, will be re- 
ceived in Washington by the President with all the cour- 
tesies that are due from one great nation to the kinsman 
and personal representative of the ruler of another. The 
coming guest is recognized as an amiable and intelligent 
man who, during his stay of about a fortnight in the coun- 
try, will be able to gather many impressions and collect 
much information which will contribute to the good feeling 
between Germany and the United States, two countries 
that are so closely allied by ties of tradition as well as of 
present common interest. The serious purpose of the pro- 
jected visit and reception of the prince is undoubtedly an 
enlightened desire in both Washington and Berlin to mini- 
mize the chances of friction between Germany and the 
United States by increasing and strengthening the acquaint- 
ance between the respective peoples of the two countries, 


Tad 


Tue latest commotion in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
bids fair to result in the withdrawal or expulsion from the 
denomination of Prof, Charles W. Pearson, of Northwestern 
University, a Methodist institution, who in a recent address 
denied the infallibility of Holy Writ and questioned the di- 
vinity of Christ. Prof. Pearson is at the head of the depart- 
ment of English in the university of which he is a member. 
He is said to be preparing a book in which he will set forth 
his views on the soundness of Methodist doctrine. Much 
feeling is apparent in Methodist denominational bodies, as a 
result of Mr. Pearson’s utterances; and a demand is being 
made that the Methodist Episcopal Church purge itself of the 
man and teacher who has attacked most of the fundamental 
beliefs of the denomination. No public steps for the exclu- 
sion of Prof. Pearson from the church have been made as 
yet; but it is altogether likely that he will withdraw from the 
denomination either upon his own initiative or else in re- 
sponse to an official request. 


Cd 


Mr. Joun D. ROCKEFELLER has joined Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan in his interest in the growth of the Medical School 
of Harvard University. Last summer Mr. Morgan offered to 
build for the university, at a cost of over $1,000,000, three 
of the new buildings for the medical department of the uni- 
versity. Now Mr. Rockefeller has offered an additional 
$1,000,000 for the furtherance of the project, upon condition 
that other friends of the university contribute $500,000 more 
for the same purpose. There is no doubt that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s conditional offer will be accepted by Harvard, as Mr, 
Morgan’s already has been, and that the new Harvard Med- 
ical School will begin its existence with a fund of at least 
$3,000,000. It is the design of the university to group and 
unify the buildings and appliances of its medical department 
in a way which will make it perhaps the best and most thor- 
oughly equipped institution of its kind in the world. 


Js 


Tue British government last week rejected an offer which 
had been made by the government of the Netherlands, to 
act as a sort of intermediary between Great Britain and 
the Boer delegates, for the purpose of bringing about a 
cessation of hostilities in South Africa. The Dutch authori- 
ties, in their communication to the British foreign office, 
expressly disavowed any attempt at intervention, and 
neither specified nor suggested any terms upon which the 
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Boers might be willing to terminate their opposition to 
the British armies. At the most the statesmen at The 
Hague made a tender of their good offices to establish 
friendly communication between the two combatants. It is 
understood that they took this step with the knowledge, and 
perhaps the advice, of Lord Rosebery, whose recent plea 
for peace in South Africa continues to be one of the current 
texts for political sermons in England. Great Britain’s 
declination of the proffer of the Dutch government is taken 
to indicate that there is no hope for the termination of 
the war except by the unconditional surrender of the Boers. 


a 


A FRENCH parliamentary commissioa began its sittings 
last week under the chairmanship of M. wit Ideck-Rousseau, 
the premier, for the purpose of investigating the relative, 
and almost absolute, decrease in the population of the 
republic. The premier, in the course of his opening ad- 
dress to the commission, emphasized his conviction that the 
subject under investigation is one of the most urgent and 
complicated that could be imagined. He pointed out the 
fact that statistics of the last fifty years in France showed 
a serious disproportion between the number of births and 
the number of deaths, very much to the disadvantage of the 
former. A difficult and baffling side of the problem that 
confronts the commission is the decrease in the number of 
births. The great infantile mortality is another feature of 
the diminution of the population of France. The commis- 
sion will make an exhaustive study of the situation in all its 
aspects; and its report will be made the basis for legislative 
action by Parliament to combat the serious evil that is 
threatening the republic, and is upon it already. 


ed 


THERE are many indications of the sincerity of the reform 
movement in China, which was inaugurated with the return 
of the empress dowager and the court to Pekin. Perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the thorough reversal of deep- 
rooted tradition in the Chinese empire is to be seen in a 
recently issued edict which bears the authority of the 
empress dowager (who is, evidently, the highest personal 
authority in China), and in which the long-established cus- 
tom of binding women’s feet is deprecated. At a recent 
state function in Pekin the emperor and the empress 
dowager personally met the ladies of the foreign legations,— 
a departure from custom which would have been regarded as 
utterly impossible two years ago. In the course of the 
reception the extraordinary woman who has been the fore- 
most figure in all Asia for many years spoke with despair 
and contrition of the condition of the empire, and wept tears 
which gave point to her expressions of sorrow. It is evi- 
dent that the Boxer uprising and its consequent horrors 
have been attended with some good results, 


Brevitice. 


The reformer who loses his temper loses his case and 
injures his cause. 


One of Jefferson’s rules was, Never buy what you don’t 
want because it is cheap. But suppose you want it because 
it is cheap? 


A Chinaman in England, being asked what impressed him 
most, replied, “ Your plagiarisms.” In explanation he added, 
“You have borrowed your language, your law, and your re- 
ligion from other nations.” 


Marconi’s latest achievement in wireless telegraphy will not 
destroy the value of ocean cables at present. According to 
Prof. Dolbear no message can yet be sent in secret. The 
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“tuning” process, by which one transmitter is adapted to 
One receiver, is a device, he says, which many persons are 
working at, but which no one has yet invented. 


At the University of Chicago it is reported that men and 
women are hereafter to be separated, the woman’s depart- 
ment bearing the same relation to the university that Rad- 
cliffe does to Harvard University. It is also reported that 
the woman’s college is known among the students as Har 
per’s Bazaar. 


Following the gift of the million dollars to the medical 
department of Harvard University by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan comes the offer of another million from Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, on condition that another half million be raised 
for the same purpose. The new gift can be used for land, 
buildings, or endowment. 


In regard to the problem of coeducation of men and 
women in American colleges, the wise and safe rule is, let 
the experiment be tried with the utmost freedom, and then 
let nature determine the best course. In quadratic equations 
two answers are always possible. In different communities 
the solution will vary according to the needs of the people. 


It is singular that, while our relations with the Unitarians 
of Hungary are so very close and warm, we have nothing in 
common in our heritage of language. In the Western Euro- 
pean languages there are many words and phrases which 
seem familiar even to the unlearned. But a page of Hun- 
garian carries no suggestion of a meaning to the eye of an 
American reader. 


The Methodists of the United States report progress in 
their attempt to raise $20,000,000 at the beginning of’ the 
twentieth century as a thank-offering. This is mot a fund to 
be paid into the hands of trustees, and invested, but is made 
up of gifts of many kinds, of which the result will be the 
general equipment of the Methodist churches for work. 
$15,000,000 are already subscribed and reported, including 
debts on church property $7,000,000, church schools $6,000,- 
000, missions, etc., $2,000,000. In general, this great array 
of gifts includes everything outside of the regular nigh as of 
churches and societies. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Repentance, What is it? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


An article by J. J. Putnam in your issue of January 23 
struck me as strange in its caption, ‘“‘ Is Repentance ignored?” 

I hope it is not. I cannot see how it can be ignored or 
forgotten, so long as one’s conscience is awake and resents 
all the evil the animalistic, Adamic nature is so prone to sug- 
gest. When repentance is not forthcoming, the man simply 
lets the lower of his dual nature govern him instead of his 
higher self. I hope that Unitarians are not so governed. 
If repentance or a turning from the evil thought and action 
is not forthcoming, it is due to one of two causes, first, 
nothing to repent of, or a smothering of the voice within of 
one’s higher being. 

John the Baptist’s “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is it hand ” was not a new thing in the world: it was 
the old thought revived. The kingdom of heaven, or of God, 
is ever present and ever at hand, if called upon, It is in the 
hearts of men. It consists of man’s own divinity that never 
was accursed by a dogmatic fall of a personal Adam. Man 
alone can either smother it or make it brightly shine 
throughout his own body, leavening the whole fleshly lump 
with the spirit light. 
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Turning to the God within us (not looking out and up to 
the skies) is repentance. Paul’s conversion is thought to 
have been a wonderful miracle by the creedalchurch. It was 
simply as if Brother Putnam was on the way from his home 
to a neighbor’s to kill the neighbor for not believing in 
Unitarianism, or the unity of God, or the Supreme Spirit. 
And, when half-way to the neighbor’s home, his still, small 
voice pleaded with him to turn back, or, if not to turn 
back, then to go and confess to the neighbor. This would 
be the true and full “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is 
within you, if you but hear and heed it.’”’ 

The legendary trimmings added to Paul’s conversion are 
due to Oriental hyperbole. Paul perhaps thought it must 

‘have been miraculous, and gave Jesus the eredit for a 
miracle, as he may have thought it to be. But no law 
ever was broken to perform a miracle, even for the conversion 
of Saint Paul, nor any other man. Still, conversions are all 
wrought by a superhuman will and power: that will is the 
will and the power of the Divinity in us. 

Paul knew that the Greek word “Christos ” meant the God 
in man. The Greeks held that this divinity in man consti- 
tuted man’s own personified sonship, the essential and poten- 
tial image of the Father. But Paul perhaps did not realize 
his own sonship; hence he gave Jesus, the worker of miracles, 
the credit; and so, we all have forgotten that we have in our 
holy of holies a high priest, called the Christ by the Greeks. 
So little has been thought of our voice of the silence within 
us that it is never much heard nor heeded. But it is truly 
our Way, our Truth, and our Life spiritual. Nevertheless, if 
it is ignored, so much the worse for our animal natures. 

Unitarians should continue the cry of John so long as the 
Adamic animal nature dominates the higher minds of their 
hearers, Unitarian or Orthodox. It is very reasonable to as- 
sume that Unitarians are more apt to listen and heed the in- 
ner monitor simply because they know that they must work 
out their own salvation from the power of their evil natures, 
as they do not believe in justification by faith in the Elder 
Brother, and hence are not vicariously atoned for by the old 
pagan doctrine of the remission of sins by the shedding of 
material corpuscles, or blood. This having salvation worked 
out for us by the creedal scheme is prone to make men de- 


pend on belief in the scheme rather than works meet for re-. 


pentance. The greatest cause of our spiritual declension as 
a people is this proxy idea of salvation from hell. Men sim- 
ply lie asleep, and let the oars drift down the stream of evil, 
expecting to be clothed upon by the spare righteousness of 
Jesus. R. R. ELLIs. 


Wesr NEwTon, Pa. 


A Letter from a Baptist. 


The following letter was written in answer to an offer to 
send the Christian Register for a year. We think it well to 
let our readers know how the Unitarian movement looks 
to an intelligent observer, who is critical, but not unsympa- 
thetic : — 


- Your offer to enlighten me as to “the real aims and pur- 
pose of the Unitarian”’ through the columns of the C%ris- 
tian Register has been gratefully accepted. As this seems to 
be a case of “ absent treatment,’ some knowledge of my diffi- 
culties in respect to Unitarianism may be of assistance. 

There is little opportunity for objections to the creed of 
Unitarianism, except for what it omits. This, however, dis- 
turbs me little, as in these days creeds seem to be neither 
ornamental nor useful. The concern need be not so much 
for “ the faith once delivered to the saints” as for the saints 
now delivered to the faith. 

Recently a man related to me a dream, remarkable only 
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for its absurdity. The dream was of a religious nature, and 
apparently impressed the man’ deeply. Having concluded 
the narrative, he turned to me with the question, ‘‘ What do 
you think of the dream?” 

I replied by asking the question, Has the dream made 
you a better man? He answered, Yes. 

Then, said I, it is a good dream. That creed is good 
which makes the man better who believes it,— a good creed 
for him. ,I know some Unitarians who are very nice people, 
which, if the result of their faith, then Unitarianism is good 
—for them. Referring to the faith itself, I have the im- 
pression : — 

1. That it is destructive rather than constructive. It tears 
down, but builds nothing upon the ruin which it has made. 

Unitarianism offers a faith sufficiently negative to annul 
the force of a previous faith, while it does not appear to be 
positive enough to win and hold to itself. It may have of- 
fered more, but a negation only has been accepted. : 

Unitarianism has certainly been successful beyond any 
other system in detaching numbers from the so called 
Evangelical churches, while it has not exerted equal force in 
attaching them to itself. : 

2. That Unitarianism is deficient in moral inspiration. 
Unitarians do not seem to be prominent in moral reforms. 

For illustration: The Unitarian Church, so far as I have 
learned, has never been prominent in the cause of temper- 
ance. 

Unitarians were leaders in the anti-slavery reform, per- 
haps from the fact that as a church they were remote from 
slavery, having few, if any, churches in the South. 

I have no knowledge that they have taken an outspoken 
attitude in respect to the evil which menaces the home and 
the nation, as “love to God and love to man” would seem 
to require. 

3. That Unitarianism seems to be deficient in missionary 
spirit, as indicated by its present numerical strength in 
comparison with its past opportunity, being according to its 
own claim the oldest Protestant faith in America,— a meagie 
showing for so long a period of stewardship. What dark- 
ness and desolation would have prevailed through the weary 
years if the country had been compelled to wait for Unita- 
rianism in its calm complacency to unfold its sublime view 
of “love to God and love to man!” : 

If Unitarians have a message, such as they claim, for 
humanity,— a message simpler, truer, brighter, better, than 
has gladdened human heart before,— they are culpably negli- 
gent in not making haste to proclaim it. 

4. That Unitarianism seems to lift at the top, and not at 
the bottom. By this I mean that it may be able to make 
good men better, while it seems to have little power to make 
bad men good. If the world is to be redeemed, it must be 
by a power which seeks and saves the lost, the lowest. 

Jesus lifted from the bottom. He understood the phi- 
losophy of reform, His church will do his work only by 
reaching down to the needy, to the wretched. 

Is Unitarianism what it appears to be,—a club of the 
respectable, the cultured? Or is it what a church of God 
should be,—an organization of devoted men and women 
determined that society at its very base —the sinful, the 
outcasts — shall be lifted to comprehend what is meant in love 
from God and love from man, that they may be brought at 
last to understand the higher legend of the Unitarian faith, 
— love to God and love to man’? 

I have honestly and with kind intention set before you 
some of my difficulties with Unitarianism. I thank you for 
thinking of me with a purpose to instruct and benefit me. 
I wish the truth from whatever source it may come and 
regardless of the cherished idols of error that may fall before 
it. Have revealed my condition ‘before taking” the 
Christian Register, What it will be “ after taking” remains 
to be seen, 
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Farinelli. 
(Born Jan. 24, 1705.) 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


“He sang in... operas by Porpora, and received enthusiastic admira- 
tion among the dilettanti, which finally culminated in the famous 
ejaculation of a lady in one of the boxes, ‘One God and one 
Farinelli!’... During ten years, until the death of Philip Y., he sang 
four songs to the king every night. . . . [Ferdinand VI.] was subject to the 
same infirmity as his father, and was similarly cured by Farinelli, as 
Saul was by David.” 


FARINELLI, TO PoPpE CLEMENT XIV. 


“ One God, one Farinelli!” — say not so; 
Say God alone; and something of his Voice 
Vouchsaféd to the human instrument. 
For there be many voices, but one Voice: 
The voices of the wind and of the sea, 
Of sun and moon and the white moming star, 
Of mountains and the calm cerulean sky; 
The voices of earth-music various,— 
The measured choral cadence of a wood, 
Time-kept by all her trees; the cataract’s 
Intonéd organ-thunder through Night’s nave 
Ere the white-stoled processional of dawn ; 
The song of insects thrilling from the fields, 
Of birds that, unregardful to the-sun, 
Are lyrically glad for everything; 
The voice of cattle on a thousand hills, 
Of wheat impatient on green rustling wings, 
To mount up to a golden garnering. 
All these the varied voices of the earth, 
I, holy Father, love, or could not sing; 
But I have learned there is a Song beyond, 
Angelling our batrachian antiphone. 
Earth hath no power upon that Song of songs 
Perennial, to which all Music goes: 
Bemacchi’s self could not communicate: 
No man may teach that song, nor any learn, 
But those that are redeeméd from the earth. 


I, therefore, wandering, malcontent of all 

The meed of this my singing, came unto 

The court of Spagna’s crazed and futile king, 
Who gnawed his nails, cantankerous, unapproached, 
With beard embushed and long-unprunéd locks, 
Like his own cares neglected, whiles he sate 
And looked on nothing, with lack-lustre eye, 
Mumbled and plucked and cried at anything. 
Ancestral voices bidding him arise, 

Put on the riveted armor, smote in vain 

His palsied, apathetic inner ear. 

No light of age-long glories found him there, 
A-fumble in his sunless sea of dark, 

Like one who gropes the bottom for a pearl. 
The white, drawn face of human suffering 

Of her who queened him ere he ceased to live 
Meant nothing more to him than if she were 
Her portrait, ’mongst the ranged, imperial dead. 
Like some fair lily rimming Acheron, 

She bent above the brink of black despair. 

At her behest Isang. As when a wind 

Maketh false life in dead and whirling leaves, 
So stirred the king on his uneasy throne. 

And Isangon. It was a simple air,— 

An air I once had heard a little child, 

In a far Alpine vale at eventide, 

By trellised doorway o’er its porringer, 

Lisp unto God, in sweet, small gratitude ; 
While all the mountains pendent seemed, and grew 
More purple undemeath the evening star. 

I sang with all my soul, not with that voice 

By which the multitude is greatly moved, 

So that they tear the welkin, and are mad, 

But with my soul; not seeing, rank on rank, 

An auditory, eager and agape, 

Of lovely ladies and their cavaliers. 

Nay, and I did not see the King of Spain: 

I only saw a little, bent old man, 

And sang to him, and to the woman there, 
Who grieved beside him, with his hand in hers. 
We three alone were in that little room, 

And presently a fourth,— whose name was God, 
Who came and touched the king; and he was healed. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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From Hungary. 


BY REY. GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


It is not right that, while in public lectures and articles I 
am almost constantly dealing with subjects relating to 
America, I give so little chance for your readers to know 
what is going on in Hungary. But I must not let this new 
year pass without telling a few of the more important events 
of the past. The most conspicuous and lasting achievement 
of the first year of the century, for us, was the opening of a 
new college building at Kolozsvar, the Boston of Hungarian 
Unitarianism. Here the life question of Unitarianism al- 
ways was how many young men we were able to accommo- 
date and bring up in our schools. Three colleges arranged 
for this purpose were kept up solely by Unitarians up to the 
date of 1880. Since then the regulations of the schools and 
colleges set out by the government put a great and heavy 
burden on the proprietor of schools. 
many professors were needed in a school with four, six, or 
eight classes; and the State law authorized the government 
to close any school which was not supplied according to the 
tules. In consequence of this law the number of the pro- 
fessors had to be doubled in all the schools, the same with 
their salary and all other details. The Hungarian Unitarians 
were unable to uphold each one of the three high schools, 
but two we succeeded to bring up to the mark, 

One of these is the Kolozsvar College, which consists of a 
theological school, a high school, and an elementary school. 
Kolozsvar being a university town and the place of the 
bishop’s residence, it was very important to create here a 
monumental modern building. This succeeded to us to the 
highest degree. In the most prominent place, close to the 
lodgings of bishop and professor, the college was built in 
one strong and massive building. Unfortunately, the 
American cottage system to erect separate buildings is not 
a custom in this country. Therefore, we had to pile up a 
large, high, square house, and try to procure, not only class- 
rooms, libraries, boarding for the students, but also dining- 
rooms and lodgings for the head master. We were very fort- 
unate to have an excellent architect of our own house- 
hold of faith (Mr. L. Pakei), who succeeded to carry out 
his plans to answer all purposes. It is unanimously 
acknowledged that this is the most modern and most 
beautiful building in the whole country. The central hall 
is most tastefully decorated with relief busts of Unitarian 
worthies. (Of these I shall speak in another article.) 

The opening of the college was held last September. 
Thirty of our English Unitarian brethren, men and women, 
gave us the pleasure of visiting the college. They spent a 
considerable time in the country, and awoke great attention 
everywhere. Our people received them most heartily, and it 
was considered a great service rendered by the Unitarians to 
the country to bring the representatives of the great English 
nation in touch with Hungary. Our English brethren gave 
a considerable sum to the Channing professional chair of the 
theological college in acknowledgment of the reception. 

At the opening festivities the representatives of the state, 
the university, and all the colleges and schools, were present. 
Many of them made most impressive speeches. The Unita- 
rians of Hungary made a pilgrimage to Kolozsvar from all 
parts of the country. It was really a grand event in the 
history of Unitarianism. The twentieth century could not 
have been opened in a more impressive way. 

In a small measure the opening of the Unitarian college 
was much like the International Council of London. We 
witnessed a large number of most different denominations 
and nationalities joined together under the common flag of 
liberal education. 


Together with this an interesting movement went on in 
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the Protestant Union, It was moved by one of the most 
‘prominent men in the country, lay president of the Evangeli- 
cal church, that the Unitarians should be invited to unite 
with them in the Protestant literary society. The motion 
was received with a unanimous applause by the Evangeli- 
tals, but some opposed it; and consequently it was withdrawn 
as a motion, though the majority seemed to have been in 
favor of it. It was followed by a lively discussion in the 
newspapers, and we were very happy to read some quite 
valuable remarks on the great moral value of Unitarian life 
and principles. ‘The purity of our moral and religious ideas, 
our great sacrifice for the spread of liberty of thought and 
enlightenment, were most readily acknowledged. 

"Just lately we had more than two conspicuous cases to 


"prove that the Christology of the Hungarian Protestants is 


almost entirely the same with that of the Unitarians; and the 
Protestant leaders put the question to their readers, What will 


' distinguish them from the Unitarians if they do entirely give 


up belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ? 

Tam happy to relate that the twentieth century is full of 
best promises for the success of Unitarian ideas here as else- 
where. Let us therefore be joyful, and follow the dictates of 
the day and attend to the noble and fine words of the leaders 
of thought. 

A happy new year to all. 


Kotozsvar, HunGaARY. 


A Black Unitarian. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


I wonder how many people in Boston have read Dr. W. G. 
Eliot’s story of Archer Alexander, and know that the kneel- 
ing slave in Ball’s statue of Lincoln, standing in Park 
Square, was a member of the Unitarian Church. Archer 
Alexander, the negro from whom that figure was modelled, 
was a very worthy member of the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church of St. Louis. The history of that statue 
and of this man Alexander may interest the readers of the 
Register. It was during that intensely exciting period of the 
first stage of the Civil War. One day Mrs. W. G. Eliot, 
wife of the first pastor of the Unitarian church in St. Louis, 
who had finished making her purchases in the market-place, 


_asked the butcher if he could find somebody to carry home 


her basket. He replied that a young colored man had been 
hanging about the market for several days, looking for work. 
* And I think,” he added in a lower voice,— “I think he is a 
tunaway slave.” The man was soon found, and eagerly ac- 
cepted the job. When he reached his destination, he was 
closely questioned by Dr. Eliot; and the butcher’s suspicion 
was found to be correct. The man had escaped from a hard 
master, who lived somewhere in Central Missouri; and he 
had chosen that time to escape because the rebel masters 
were sending many of their slaves to the farther South, 
where this form of property was promised greater security. 
The doctor hired the man to work about his house and 
grounds, and immediately wrote to the master, making him 
a liberal offer for his slave, in order that he might thus 
peaceably and legally effect his emancipation. The master 
replied at once in an insolent letter, in which abuse of all 
meddling Yankee parsons and all ungrateful fugitives was 
impartially combined. He refused to sell his property at 
any price, saying, in conclusion, that he intended to take 
the price out of the “nigger’s” hide. This was a very 
satisfactory proof of the common contention of the time 
that “the property interest” was sufficient to protect the 
slave against cruel treatment. The master was willing to 
pay $600 for the uncertain privilege of revenge. Know- 
ing, of course, that an effort would be made to recapture the 
‘negro, Dr, Eliot kept him pretty closely confined to the 
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premises. One warm afternoon, while Alexander was work- 
ing in the garden and the doctor’s two youngest children 
were playing near by, two or three men drove up in a cov- 
ered wagon, leaped the fence, and, after satisfying them- 
selves of the negro’s identity, knocked him senseless, hand- 
cuffed him, and, hurrying him into the wagon, drove rapidly 
away. When the doctor returned and found the state of 
affairs, he hurried to the office of the provost marshal, and 
laid the case before that functionary. Of course, the master 
was legally within his rights; but, as we say in theology, 
political sentiment in Missouri was in a “state of transition,” 
As yet there was no Emancipation Proclamation; and, in the 
matter of slavery in the border States, each provost marshal 
“ did what was right in his own eyes.”” Law or no law, the 
young officer who held military control in St. Louis did not 
intend that the ancient, honorable, and lucrative business of 
slave-catching should continue in his jurisdiction. Calling 
a subordinate officer into his office; he laid the case before 
him, and said abruptly, ‘‘Send men to every steamboat 
landing, find those men-stealers, and bring that black man 
here.” “Suppose,” said the officer, ‘they resist?” “Shoot 
them on the spot,” sternly replied the marshal. 3 

That night about ten o’clock, while Dr. Eliot was busily at 
work in the brightly lighted rooms of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, the door was pushed open, and there stood Archer, 
guarded by two soldiers. Seeing the kindly face of his 
employer, the dazed negro fell upon his knees, exclaiming : 
“ Bress de Lord God almighty! I knowed you’d come fur 
me!” ‘* Now,” said the marshal, in a subsequent interview, 
‘“‘T give this man into your charge, Dr. Eliot. I will defend 
him against any claim that may be made.” And so Archer 
Alexander was the last slave in the State of Missouri to be 
captured under the Fugitive Slave Law. Presumably, the 
master went into the rebel army; for no claim of any kind 
was ever made for the fugitive. Archer became a devout, 
sincere, and humble member of the church in which that 
man ministered who had saved him from Egyptian bondage. 
I have given him the communion scores of times; and the 
doctor attended his funeral, which occurred while I was 
pastor of the church. I can well remember one Sunday 
when I had preached a sermon, I think on the naturalism of 
religion or some kindred theme, I quite dazed and troubled 
the simple-hearted old fellow. These were my days of 
ecclesiastical omniscience,— a period through which every 
young preacher passes, or ought to pass. Archer said, “I 
don’t know much about these things, Mr. Snyder, but I can 
*member ten years ago that some kind of peace came into 
my soul, and since den I don’t think I’ve done no wrong 
thing when /’ve clearly knowed it!” 

After the awful strife was over and all the slaves were 
free, and our great-hero had been translated into a martyr 
by the assassin’s hand, a poor colored woman, one of the 
emancipated, sent five dollars to James E. Yeatman, the 
original of that dear old saint, Mr. Brinsmaide, of Winston 
Churchill’s “Crisis.” She said in her poor stammering 
letter that she sent the money to help build a monument for 
‘Massa Lincoln.” Mr. Yeatman published the fact, and 
soon contributions poured in from white and black. The 
ex-slaves gladly gave of their hard earnings. Congress was 
not asked to make an appropriation to build the memorial 
of the people’s idol and hero. If this plan were followed, 
there would be fewer monuments, but they would be real 
memorials of a people’s love and sorrow. Dr. Eliot, with 
whom Mr. Yeatman consulted, laid the matter before the 
sculptor Ball; and, when the design was finally accepted, 
Archer Alexander, the black Unitarian, was selected to pose 
as the emancipated slave from whose hands the great mas- 
ter’s immortal decree had struck the riven shackles. 

I have often heard Dr. Eliot criticised by New England 
people because he offered to duy this fugitive slave; and I 
can well remember the story he told me one day, about 
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twenty years ago, in the presence of one of these critics. 
He said: “I was aslaveholder once, for about four hours. 
A very beautiful young girl was going to be sold to some 
parties in New Orleans. The poor creature was almost 
heart-broken as she thought of the certain fate of all her sex 
and color who were cursed with the fatal gift of beauty. 
I raised the money among some friends, bought the girl, and 
sent her North. And so for a few hours I was an actual 
slave-owner.”’ And the critic shook his head, and said, 
“ Ought we to do evil, that good may come of it?” “If it 
was doing evil to rescue one poor gir] from a fate worse than 
death, I only wish I had the power to do such evil every 
day. I would have bought every slave in the Southern 
States if I could have prevented that awful war,” responded 
the doctor. I believe Abraham Lincoln would have made 
the same answer. 
WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


Light and Shade. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Like golden rising of the sun 
Is love within our hearts: 

Like darkness when the day is done 
Is life when it departs | 


The Industrial Arbitration Movement. 


BY R. L. B. 


While the attention of the country has been deservedly 
directed to the broad movement for the arbitration of in- 
dustrial troubles which has been instituted in New York, 
there is a practical illustration in Boston of a system. which 
deserves attention. Its operation is due to William H. 
Sayward, secretary of the Master Builders’ Association, 
more than to any other one man; and the large success of 
the system from the beginning is proof that it is founded 
upon just and practical considerations. Mr. Sayward is a 
member of the general committee of thirty-six which has 
been appointed in New York by the National Civic Federa- 
tion, which has the matter in charge; and his membership 
there is due to his successful work in Boston. 

The Boston plan has been in operation some two or three 
years; and it is in operation in no other place, and here only 
in the associations which are connected with building 
enterprises. The affiliated nature of these associations has 
made the field a fruitful one for the trial of the experiment, 
for some score or more of different occupations are con- 
cerned in the erection of a modern business block. The 
Boston plan presupposes organization on the part of both 
the employers and the employees. The basis of the system 
is an agreement between an employers’ association, on the 
one hand, and an employees’ association, on the other. 
They agree, and put the agreement into the organic law of 
their several associations, so that it shall have all possible 
binding force, that all questions of mutual concern shall be 
settled, not by either body independently, but by a joint 
committee composed of an equal number of representatives 
of each association. Incase of a tie vote the umpire pro- 
vided for by the system shall have a casting vote. The 
several associations agree to abide by the findings of the 
committee on all matters of mutual concern referred to it by 
either party. The associations agree that in no event shall 
any strikes or lockout be permitted, but that all differences 
shall be submitted to the joint committee, Work is to 
proceed without stoppage or embarrassment. Another 
important agreement is that all questions brought before the 
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joint committee shall be settled by the building trades 
“without intervention of any other trade whatsoever.” 

Under the agreement the several associations concerned 
make such arrangements in detail as are for the advantage 
of their business. For instance, one card ‘says in opening, 
‘“The Mason Builders’ Association of Boston and vicinity 
has, through the joint committee on arbitration, made the 
following agreement with Stone-masons’ Union No. 9g.” 
Then follow ten specifications relating to hours of labor, 
overtime, holidays, night gangs, wages, and other details. 
It is the opinion of the employers that the interests of their 
side demand organization on the part of the employees, for 
the sake of dealing with them; and there is, therefore, rec- 
ognized an obligation on the part of the employers to give 
preference in employment to the members of associations. 
If any workingmen refuse to abide by their agreement, they 
thereby become amenable to the laws of their own associa- 
tion. Their cases do not come before the employers, but 
they are subject to discipline by their own associates. It is 
understood that an instance of this nature has occurred. 

“ The proof of the pudding is in the eating” ; and the suc- 
cess of this experiment from the beginning is a warrant, to 
that degree, that it has in it the elements of success. It has 
some positive merits to commend it. In the first place the 
employers and the employees are put upon exactly an equal 
basis in their relations with each other. No assumption of 
superiority is made by the employers, and the employees 
need have no cringing sense of inferiority. Each side rec- 
ognizes the manhood in the other, and that is a material 
point gained in the relations of two bodies of men. The 
workmen are not discriminated against because of member- 
ship in a labor organization; but they are encouraged to 
become members, with the understanding that they are in 
honor bound by the acts of the organization of which they 
are members, and that, if they fail to abide by the official 
acts of their representatives, they are to be held account- 
able by their association itself. If a workingman does not 
choose to submit to the terms offered, then his remedy is to 
withdraw from the association. But the practical conse- 
quence has been that the workmen do keep the agreements 
made by their respective associations. 

One of the marked benefits of the system is that friction 
between the two sides is reduced to a minimum. Strikes 
and lockouts do not occur, because the agreement under 
which the associations are acting does not permit difficulties 
ever to reach the extreme of violent action on either side. 
Reason is called in at the outset of any trouble, and the 
work goes on without interruption. No loss of wages by 
prolonged strike occurs to the workmen and their families. 
No contract by the employers is delayed in its completion 
because the workingmen are idle, waiting for the slow move- 
ments of arbitration or the brute strength of solid resistance 
to decide the issue for or against them. To both sides, and 
to the persons for whom the buildings are being erected, the 
system is a positive benefit. In the long run, justice must 
prevail. If either side has a good case against the other, 
then the loser will be such only by the casting vote of the 
umpire ; and effort is always made to secure as fair-minded 
persons as possible. A low rate of wages for months might 
be a less evil than the entire loss of wages for a quarter of 
the time. Meantime the losing side, if it has justice with it, 
can rely upon agitation to reverse the adverse verdict. 

Whatever may be the plans of the new industrial commit- 
tee, here is a practical scheme which its author believes is 
adapted to every place where the relation of employer and 
employed exists. Certainly, it seems capable of general 
application; and it is fair to predict that it will have wide 
adoption wherever it becomes known, provided the indus- 
trial committee does not bring forward a better system. 
Many distinguished men compose that committee, but for 
practical experience none of them surpasses the author of 
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the Boston system. In any event the public mind will be- 

come better educated by this wide advertisement of arbitra- 

tion and peace, and a better way out of trouble than strikes 

seems to be possible somewhere this side of the millennium, 
Boston. 


| For the Christian Register. 
Prayer. \ 


BY REV, CHARLES CASSON. 


A little drop of muddy moisture lay, 

Half mud, half crystal, on its bed of clay; 

While high above, the sun, amid the blue, 

With warm caress bent down and kissed the dew. 
Responsive to the touch, the drop awoke 

To sense of innate purity, and broke : 
From its soil-self, and rose, both winged and warmed, 
A mud-speck to a crystal gem transformed | 


A human soul upon earth’s level stood, 
Clay-clogged, the evil fettering the good; 
Conceived of heaven, but besoiled of earth ; 

With low environs blasting its high birth. 

God’s love-light touched the soul with gentle force, 
Stirred into motion its divine resource, ‘ 

Till, yielding, yearningly, it grew more fair 

By the sublime and simple act of prayer. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the Aims and Char- 
acteristics of Unitarian Preaching. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


dls 


I now proceed to a more exact and complete analysis and 
classification of these four hundred sermons. First, I mark 
with pleasure the wide-ranging and stimulating variety of the 
themes. With the one exception just noted, they cover the 
whole field of experience, and deal in good proportion with the 
different aspects of truth. Unitarians join together Chris- 
tian faith and broad philanthropy, close fellowship with God 
and neighborly service, the personal and spiritual with the 
public and social, the life that now is with the life eternal. 
A division into groups must be somewhat arbitrary, and the 
boundaries that divide these groups must sometimes be 
obscure. It remains a fact, however, that in only sixteen in- 
stances have I found myself in any serious hesitation as to 
the general class in which a sermon belongs. It goes with- 
out saying that many of the sermons that I have classified as 
“practical” have a splendid spiritual appeal at the end, 
and that many a sermon that I have classified as “ biographi- 
cal” has some fine ethical lesson to impart; but the general 
tendency and tone of each sermon is sufficiently obvious to 
permit of a more or less accurate classification. A very 
careful study enables me to report the following general 
results : — 

1. Sermons for Occasions (local or seasonal), 5 per 
cent. 

2. Sermons, biographical or literary, 2 per cent. 

3. Sermons of social service or political order, 12 per 
cent, ; 

4. Sermons doctrinal or denominational, 15 per cent. 
5. Sermons ethical and practical, 22 per cent. 

6. Sermons of the religious life, 44 per cent. 

I proceed to an analysis of these several classes. 


(1) OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


Two ministers were engaged on the chosen Sunday in re- 
organizing their Sunday-schools on the lines laid down in 
the new Unitarian Handbook, and directed their sermons to 
interest the families in their congregations in the new de- 
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parture. In one church a hospital collection was taken, and 
in another a missionary collection; and the sermons con- 
cerned the special importance of these endeavors. Two 
churches were celebrating anniversaries in the local church 
history,— an increasing and excellent habit in our churches, 
which preserves honorable traditions, and gives a back- 
ground for the endeavors of the present generation. Four 
ministers made report to their congregations upon the meet- 
ings of the local conferences which they had just attended. 
This also is an excellent habit of growing frequency among 
our ministers. ‘Twelve ministers used the special message 
of the autumn season to carry the spiritual truth they wished 
to convey. The titles indicate the character of these ser- 
mons: “The Message of Autumn,” “ Autumn Leaves,’ 
‘* The Harvest of the Year,” ‘“ Autumn Leaves and Fruits,” 
«The Glory of the Fading Leaf.” As all these sermons 
draw analogies of the religious life from the life of nature, 
they might reasonably be included in the class. of sermons 
specifically devoted to the spiritual life; but, owing to their 
seasonal character, it has seemed best to me to include them 
among the occasional sermons. ; 


(2) SERMONS BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY. 


With two exceptions the sermons of this class were all 
preached in the evening. The biographical sermons in- 
cluded discourses on the life and work of Joseph Priestley, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert Louis Stevenson, and John Fiske. 
These themes offer a fruitful line of study. Biography is a 
living epistle, known and read of all men. A minister who 
aimed only to entertain might, indeed, make unprofitable use 
of such subjects; but a preacher who seeks in the great 
characters of history or fiction for testimony to the reality 
and worth of moral and spiritual idealism can serve the 
higher interests of humanity in a most effective way. Other 
sermons of this class described selected books, and drew 
from them their ethical or religious lessons. A minister who 
is a good expositor or commentator is a useful person. Is 
not the habit of expecting a minister always to provide a 
sermon containing ‘original thought a survival of the days 
before printing? Is not one of the functions of a good min- 
ister to draw the attention of his hearers to good reading? 
Sermons about good men and good books may serve to dis- 
cover spiritual truths in regions where their presence has not 
been suspected by the average hearer, and help him to un- 
derstand how pervasive and universal are the principles of 
religion. 


(3) SERMONS OF SOCIAL SERVICE OR POLITICAL ORDER. 


The character of these sermons can perhaps best be 
judged by a selection of typical titles: “The Signs of the 
Times,” “The Methods of Progress,” ‘Social Person- 
ality,” “Public Temptations,” *‘‘ The Social Mission of the 
Church,” ‘National Co-operation for Social Betterment,” 
“ National Righteousness,” ‘“ Democracy and Anarchy,” 
“The Salvation of the Republic,” “The Religion of 
Humanity,” “Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” Municipal Re- 
form,” ‘“ Prison Reform.” 

Of these sermons it may be said that they are sane and 
impartial studies of serious problems. They are just in 
spirit and self-controlled in utterance. They do not, as a 
rule, advocate special remedies for social ills; and they do 
not propose complete solutions for social problems. These 
ministers are not the agents of any political party or the 
champions of particular schemes of social regeneration. In 
the midst of that which is changing they bear witness to 
that which is changeless. They minister to men of their 
own time, but they minister truths that belong to all time. 
They do not attempt to dispel all the perplexities which beset 
the men of our generation, but they have good counsel for 
the hearts and consciences of their fellow-citizens, 
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I mark, however, in this group of sermons a less certain 
note than elsewhere. The ministers who preach on social 
reforms are inclined to obey the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.” There is some- 
times an almost sentimental form of speech, which calls 
abominable sins ‘“‘ diseases,” or bigoted intolerance “a mis- 
take in judgment.” These ministers are always in the right, 
but somewhat amiably in the right. The praise of charity is 
in their mouths; but 1s the sword of the spirit in their hands? 
They plead for succor for the oppressed; but have they 
fought the oppressor? We want no offensive pugnacity or 
cynical disdain, but there is such a thing as making preach- 
ing too soft. A true social idealism ought perhaps to kindle 
more of the warrior spirit. Yet I would not be unjust or 
blind to the positive merits of these impartial sermons. I 
recognize that I am dealing only with the abstracts of the 
sermons, and that it is practically impossible to put the evi- 
dences of moral passion into an abstract. There is good 
reason, too, for declining to speak with dogmatic assurance 
on these themes. The church has too often been brought 
into disrepute by the utterances of ministers who have 
spoken about vexed social problems without sufficient ac- 
quaintance with economic facts and laws. If there is a 
hesitating note in these sermons, it is doubtless due not to 
timidity or lack of moral courage, but to a wise modesty. 
Self-control is, after all, a characteristic trait of the habit of 
mind we call Unitarian. Enthusiasm, like steam, is most 
efficient when under restraint. Unitarians avoid passionate 
speech because they know that exaggeration is always an 
indication of weakness. They are tolerant because they are 
sure: they are patient because they are strong.. Said Stop- 
ford Brooke, “ The work which is done by ardor married to 
temperance is the most suggestive, the most kindling; for 
ardor is deepened by temperance and temperance is kept 
warm by ardor.” 


(4) SERMONS DOCTRINAL AND DENOMINATIONAL. 


A characteristic of this class of sermon is the tendency to 
set them in series. About one-third of all the sermons of 
this group appear in connection with other sermons on 
related topics. Thus eight ministers were engaged in preach- 
ing series of sermons upon “ Our Faith,” setting forth the 
special Unitarian message under the familiar heading some- 
times called “ The Five Points of Unitarianism.” 

Of the more exclusively denominational sermons, the 
following titles may be taken as typical: “Our Unitarian 
Heritage,” ‘Our Unitarian Mission,” ‘What the Unitarian 
Church Stands for,” “The Larger Unitarianism,” ‘“ Free- 
dom, the Method in Religion.” 

The more distinctly theological sermons concern them- 
selves chiefly with two of the most perplexing problems of 
theological study. Seven sermons deal directly with the 
problem of evil, mostly under that exact title. Five sermons 
deal with the mission of prayer. Jt is impossible to accuse 
Unitarian ministers of evading difficult questions. There is 
in these doctrinal sermons no deficiency of intellectual 
candor. Unitarian ministers enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of freedom. ‘Their congregations put upon them no bonds 
of opinion or form, and assume no fixity of theological 
standard. Ministers and people alike are animated by 
sincere desire for truth. They do not deal in the vice of 
vagueness. They are candid of speech, honest of purpose, 
unfettered, expectant. 

It is significant to note that there is not a single sermon 
on “The Trinity,” and that only one sermon in the four 
hundred deals with a subject which was once common in 
our pulpits, “The Relation of Science and Religion.” It is 
obvious that this is no longer a live question for our min- 
isters. The results of scientific inquiry and the principles of 
the scientific method have been absolutely accepted, and 
found to confirm the postulates of pure Christianity, 
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(5) SERMONS ETHICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The sermons of this class are well defined in the de- 
scription of his discourse given by one minister. “A 
simple, direct, practical sermon, twenty-five minutes long.” 
A characteristic of this class of sermons is their aim to 
reach a particular class of people. They are addressed “to 
Business men,” “to Toilers,” “to Working-women,” “to 
Young People,” etc. 

Here, again, a courage of conviction is pre-eminent in the 
preachers. Like the apostles of old, these preachers “ rea-. 
son of righteousness.” They do not fence with imaginary 
enemies. Again a selection of titles may indicate the char- 
acter of this group. They are sermons of ethical endeavor; 
as, ‘‘ Practical Religion,” ‘The Gospel of Action,” “ Ethical 
Earnestness,” “The Straight Life,” ‘Conscience in Busi- 
ness,” “ Substitutes for Conscience,” ‘‘ Successful Failure,” 
“ Sincerity and Stability.” 

Or they are sermons concerning the value of certain 
virtues; as, “An Amiable Disposition,” ‘“ Nature’s Master- 
piece, a Friend,” ‘‘ Sympathy,” ‘‘ The Law of Kindness.” 

Or they are sermons concerning certain faults of character ; 
as, ‘‘ The Sin of Irresponsible Talk,” “A Shylock of Words,” 
“ Envy,” “ Over-anxiety,” “ Thou shalt not Covet.” 

Such sermons work creatively to upbuild character. They 
touch the springs of sympathy, they inspire daring resolu- 
tion. They communicate power. They make duty attrac- 
tive. They winsomely persuade us to that wide-reaching 
sympathy which makes us the lovers and servants of our 
kind, and allure us from the seclusion of our individuality 
out to the field of public-spirited endeavor. 


(6) SERMONS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


As this class includes nearly half of all the material under 
analysis, I shall be obliged to give a considerable number of 
titles in order to justify myself in assigning so many sermons 
to this particular group. I might have called this group Se~ 
mons on the Capacity of Man to live Religiously, or on Spiritual - 
Instincts, and let the following titles suggest their quality: 
“The Prophetic Sense,’ “ The Spiritual Sense,” “The Re- 
ligious Instinct,’’ “ Soul Power,” “ Knowing God,” “‘ Know- 
ing God and being known of God,” “The Life of God in 
the Soul of Man,” “The Power of the Spirit of God,” “ The 
Gospel of God.” 

Or I might have called this group Sermons of Spiritual 
Experience, as the following titles may indicate: “The 
Abundant Life,” “ The Religious Life,” ‘The Deeper Life,” 
“The Higher Life,” “‘The Mystery of Godliness,” “The 
Sanctities of Life,” ‘‘ The Power of an Endless Life,” “ The 
Practice of the Presence of God,” “The Enrichment of Per- 
sonality,” ‘‘Inalienable Duties,” “The Practical Quality of 
Eternal Life,” “ The Necessity of the Superfluous.” 

Or I might have called this group Sermons of Spiritual 
Discernment. ‘The following titles will give reason for such ~ 
a classification: “Insight and Outlook,” “ Spiritual Discern- 
ment,” ‘‘Leadings of Light,” ‘Spiritual Emancipation,” 
“Unrecognized Allies in working for Righteousness,” “‘Fight- 
ing with and fighting against Heavenly Powers,” ‘On the 
Heights,” “ The Mountain and the Plain,” “ The Gate Beau- 
tiful,” “The Home of the Soul,” “ Journeyings to Jerusalem,” 
“The Two Realms in which Man has his Reing.” 

Or I might have called this group of sermons Sermons of 
Faith, Hope, and Love ; for in this class we have such discourses 
asthese on “ Faith,” “The Rest of Knowledge, Faith, and 
Obedience,” ‘Religious Faith,” ‘‘The Believing Heart,’ 
“ Hope,” “ The Practical Benefits of Hopefulness,” ‘‘ Service 
and Self-forgetfulness,” ‘Fervent in Spirit,” ‘Vital Re- 
ligion.” 

“There are three forms,” said Dr, Munger, ‘pertaining to 
the Christian truths. They are true as facts; they ate true 
as doctrines intellectually comprehended; they are true as 
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‘sentiment or a matter of contemplation. 


spiritual experiences to be realized.” My inquiry seems to 
prove that it is the third aspect of truth that Unitarians are 
especially emphasizing. They conceive that only as truth 
takes spiritual form can it come with persuasive power into 
the hearts of men. These ministers are searching the deep 
things of God and reporting what they have discovered. 
They preach a faith which is the evidence of things not seen. 
They endeavor to set forth the spiritual meaning and inter- 
pretation of assured facts. They put, as it were, the candle 
of the Lord within the ordinary things we see, and make 
them glow with light. They believe that the world of faith 
and imagination and idealism is more real, actual, and in- 
tense than any of the so-called realities of men’s lives. They 
realize how the things that are foolishness to the natural 
man can yet be spiritually discerned. 

I cannot but believe that this is the teaching which the 
needs of this generation most demand, A revival of rational 
idealism is the first requisite of our hurrying generation, and 
of a land too much enslaved to a prevalent materialism. It 
is the privilege of the Christian ministry to bring men who 
are falling into the prison of that materialism the emancipat- 
ing force of larger vision and expectation; to teach them 


_ how to transfigure and glorify their very materialism, so that 


it shall not be a pillar of cloud concealing divine realities, but 
a pillar of fire revealing them. This idealism is not merely a 
It is not a thing to 
be merely looked at, like the electricity of the Aurora borealis, 
which irradiates the northern sky with transient beauty. It 


is, as these ministers interpret it,a thing to be harnessed and 


utilized, like the electricity that does the work of daily life. 

The idealism that is an active inspiration, that lifts us out 
of despondency and out of weariness with trifles, that calms 
our restlessness, that shames our indifference, that prophe- 
sies our blessedness,— that is the Unitarian gospel. 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association the preacher of the anniversary sermon took 
for his theme “The ‘Church of the Spirit,” and with keen 
historical sense and convincing argument he traced our 
spiritual lineage, and feelingly persuaded us what indeed we 
are. “The Unitarians,” said Dr. Peabody, ‘‘are mystics. 
They have contended for theological simplicity, they have 
contributed to Biblical interpretation ; but the representative 
expressions of their habit of mind are to be sought, not in 
these fields of learning, but in their witness of the present 
life of God in the present life of man.” Superficial ob- 
Servers within and without our own communion have failed 
to discern the truth of that statement. They have imagined 
that the peculiar genius of our body is something far apart 
from the task of preserving unbroken the continuity of the 
Spiritual history of the Christian centuries. They have 
thought of Unitarianism as a form of theological dissent, or 
as a protest against prevailing doctrinal error, or as a 
philosophical rationalism, or as a proclamation of reason 
and common sense in religion. In all these varied forms of 
thought and activity, Unitarianism has had its place and its 
necessary work ; but, fundamentally, it is none of these things. 
The result of my inquiry into the characteristics of Uni- 
tarian preaching is to demonstrate the entire accuracy of 
Dr. Peabody’s statement: “The Unitarians are mystics. 
They may have their place in defining the sources of author- 
ity, they may do their part in establishing the rule of right- 
eousness, but their interior spirit is that of an unobserved 
and uninterrupted relation of the soul of man with the life of 
God.” 

Do we not discover here the reason for a fact that has 
puzzled many of the critics of the Unitarian movement,— 
the fact that beyond all other forms of Christian faith it has 
expressed its inner spirit in poetry? This lyric utterance 
now appears as the natural and dominant note of the Uni- 
tarian gospel. Unitarianism is not merely an intellectual 
revolt; it is fundamentally a revival of spiritual life, It is 
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through a clear relation of cause and effect that our faith 
finds its most characteristic expressions in hymns like Sarah 
Flower Adams’s ‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” or Eliza 
Scudder’s ““O Life within my life than self more near,’’ or 
Samuel Johnson’s “Father, in thy mysterious presence 
kneeling,” or a hundred others of the same poetic merit and 
deep religious significance. “Itis not by accident that the 
lyrics of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, and Emerson, 
proceed from lives bred in the rational piety of the Unita- 
rians, or that Whittier, who must be joined with them in the 
character of his verse, was joined with them also in the 
fellowship of the ‘Inner Light.’ And, when we pass from 
the great masters, what does it mean that from a group of 
minor poets of the same tradition — from Samuel Longfellow 
and Furness and Hedge and many others among the elders, 
from Hosmer, Gannett, and Chadwick, and many others of 
the present generation — there has proceeded a strain of 
lyric theism whose music penetrates many a church whose 
doors are closed against the poets? It means that beneath 
the vigorous rationalism and sincere dissent of the Unita- 
rians there is a deeper movement of religious life, a con- 
sciousness of God which none but a poet can utter, a spirit- 
ual lineage which unites these modern minds to the great 
company of witnesses of the real presence,— the fellowship 
of the Church of the Spirit.” 

I venture to believe that the result of my inquiry is thus 
to deliver us from the fear of our numerical insignificance. 
We are lifted out of provinciality, out of dissent, and made 
to recognize a large community of interest. We rightfully 
belong in the great fellowship of those who would live in the 
spirit, and would feel beneath them the support of the ever- 
lasting arms. We may continue to contend for liberty of 
opinion, for candid truth-seeking, for democracy in organiza- 
tion, for righteousness in public and private life. We may 
continue, in short, to be disputants and moralists; and for 
such high ends we may be content to remain a free and pro- 
testing minority. But we recognize that our “greater privi- 
lege and more imperative summons is to transmit the 
witness of the spirit of the truth which shall guide men into 
richer revelations than it is possible for any single sect to 
teach or dream.” We are caught up into the company of 
those who in all ages and lands “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” trust in the living God, and try to make his 
kingdom come on earth. 

Boston. 


Spiritual Life. 


Religion is the best armor in the world, but the worst 
cloak.— Bunyan. - 


am 


We can hardly learn humility and tenderness enough 
except by suffering.— George itor. 


He that is selfish and cuts off his own soul from the uni- 


versal soul of all rational beings is a kind of voluntary out- 
law.— Marcus Aurelius, 


a 


He who rears up one child in Christian virtue, or recovers 
one fellow-creature to God, builds a temple more precious 
than Solomon’s or St. Peter’s, more enduring than earth or 


heaven.— Channing. 
rd 


There was no bitterness in her poverty : she met, looked at it, 
often even laughed at it; for it bound all the family together 
hand in hand, It taught endurance, self-dependence, and, 
best of all lessons, self-renunciation,— Dinah Maria Mulock, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Dawn in Cumberland. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


Our eager train to northward sped 
Through shadow till the east was red, 
When, lo! the dawn’s reviving brand 
Kindled the hills of Cumberland. 


Our track, along an upward crest, 
Shone first; but down the quiet west 
Each faint-lined hollow still was full 
Of the slow mist’s unwinding wool. 


Penrith lay wrapped in fairy smoke 

Till winds among the valleys woke, 
And stirred within it,— as, it seems, 
Reluctant risers move in dreams. 


Beyond all this, was that I saw 
The lofty brow of stern Skiddaw? 
I know not, for my heart did hold 
An image ofa gentler mould; 


Wordsworth, whose name these hillsides own 
And waters’ tender undertone 

Makes music of forevermore 

In Derwent, Duddon, or Lodore. 


From those fresh heights rich store have I 
Of upland lovely thoughts laid by,— 
From the soft mist below them hung, 
New dreams which still I walk among. 


How Birds amuse Themselves. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Some modern writers would have us believe 
that the life of a bird is a life of constant fear; 
that not only it is all work and no play, but 
that it is passed in deadly terror. To a bird- 
lover this idea is intolerable, and, if accepted, 
would take away all pleasure in making their 
acquaintance. But, happily, this view is not con- 
firmed by facts. One who has time, patience, 
and ability to watch birds sees enough to con- 
vince him that, although always alert, quick to 
perceive danger and instantly to avoid it, birds 
do not pass their lives in dread and fear. On 
the contrary, there is plenty of evidence to show 
that our feathered brethren have sports into 
which they enter with the enthusiasm of youth. 

There can be no doubt that the bird plays 
because he feels well, or is in a healthy and 
cheerful condition; but there is another way to 
consider it. The various exercises of play have 
important educational value, in the same way 
that athletic sports have for the human youth. 
They train the body for the serious duties of 
adult life. Mr. Groos, who has made a study of 
this subject, goes so far as to suggest that the 
reason animals and men are born helpless, with 
everything to learn, is for the purpose of giving 
this training; or, in other words, a period of 
youth and playfulness is a necessary preparation 
for life. This gives a biological importance 
to play, and makes the study of it most inter- 
esting. 

We find, on closer acquaintance with their 
ways, that birds are extremely frolicsome, not 
only when young and naturally frisky, as are all 
creatures fresh to this world of ours, but after 
they have reached their full development. Like 
us they have their social festivities, their con- 
certs, and dances, sometimes on the ground and 
sometimes in the air; for they have the advan- 
tage of us in the command of two elements. 

Like our youth, with their various ball games, 
—golf, tennis, baseball, etc.,—birds enjoy sport- 
ing with some object. Like some of our kind 
their fun occasionally takes the form of “teas- 
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ing”; and again their amusements appear to 
consist of posing, or a sort of tableau perform- 
ance. 

Some of the social festivities of birds have 
been seen by wary and unfortunate observers, 
notably by Mr. Hudson, who has graphically 
described many quaint and interesting customs 
of South American birds. But without doubt 
many more take place that have as yet been 
concealed from us. 

One of the whimsical ways in which birds 
enjoy themselves is by the swing, which seems 
very droll in the possessors of wings. There isa 
whole family,—the titmice,—common in Europe 
and America, who simply revel in this amuse- 
ment. Sometimes singly and sometimes in 
parties, these little birds seize the tip ends of 
long swaying branches, and, hanging head up or 
head down, swing back and forth in the wind, 
the more violent apparently the more fun, calling 
to one another in the merriest way. The same 
trick is played by others who perch on a weather- 
vane, swaying in a veritable wind, and showing 
their enjoyment by singing with glee as they 
bend this way and that to preserve their 
balance. 

A prank similar to these was the daily enter- 
tainment of a bird I once had at liberty in my 
house. A hanging cardboard map had become 
so warped that the upper corners stood out 
from the wall. On this the bird delighted to 
pounce with a violence which made it swing 
back and forth several times, then fly around 
the room and alight again with the same result. 
This play he frequently kept up an hour at a 
time. 

Birds are often quick to avail themselves of 
new conditions; and the pleasure of being car- 
tied swiftly through the air, which we under- 
stand and appreciate ourselves, evidently actu- 
ated a party of auks in the far North, who 
improvised a coasting ground on the roof of a 
tent put up by explorers. The birds spent a 
great deal of time and became somewhat 
troublesome by laboriously and noisily scram- 
bling up one side of the tent to the ridgepole 
and coasting down the other. Doubtless the 
fun of the slide paid for the labor of the climb, 
as is the case with a boy in the same sport. 

A great deal of the enjoyment of play comes 
undoubtedly from the delight in movement; but 
much is also due to the fact of accomplishing 
something, like catching some object. This 
bears the same relation to the simpler plays that 
the various games of ball do in human life. 
Birds in captivity show this plainly. Parrots 
and cockatoos are fond of varying the monot- 
ony of their lives with playthings, bits of chain, 
glittering objects, a feather, a key, almost any- 
thing, indeed, they will amuse themselves with 
for hours, and show a strong sense of ownership 
by resenting any other use of the objects they 
consider their own. 

A tame mocking-bird, who had the freedom of 
the house, was particularly fond of a paper of 
needles for a plaything. Finding this treasure 
in his mistress’s work basket, he would work at 
it till he loosened the fold, then seize one corner 
of the paper in his beak, and with one flirt send 
the needles in a shower over the floor, to his 
great delight. 

Lories, favorite cage birds of the parrot 
family, will play with one another in comical 
ways, hopping sideways in a circle with droll 
gestures, nodding their heads expressively, roll- 
ing over and over, shaking hands, and many 
other gambols. A noble macaw, says Dr. Karl 
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Russ, and an igi, parrot played together 
like two puppies, wrestling and tumbling each 
other about. 

Wild birds are not less frolicsome. A 
party of crows were seen by Mr. Long to 
play a long time with a bit of china, one 
snatching it and flying away with it, while 
all the rest tried to make him drop it, flap- 
ping their wings in his eyes, flying in his face, 
and in every way teasing him. When at last 
they succeeded, there was a rush and ascramble; 
and the one who secured it became in his turn 
the butt of the party. Hawks, probably mates, 
play together with their prey, especially snakes, 
One will fly to a great height and drop it, when 
his playfellows will catch it before it reaches the 
ground. Then the parts are reversed, and the 
second one takes his turn at dropping. Ravens 
act in similar fashion with sea urchins, only this 
is a solitary game where the bird who drops also 
does the catching, doing it before the urchin 
reaches the ground and is broken, thus showiig 
that it is play, and not desire to eat. 

A strikingly human characteristic is shown in 
the play of birds amusing themselves at the 
expense of others,—what we call “teasing.”” A 
party of jolly bluejays were observed in Ohio 
engaged in this game. It was cherry time, and 
a well-loaded tree invited all cherry-lovers to 
partake. There were busily engaged robins, 
catbirds, redheaded woodpeckers, and others. 
The mischievous bluecoats would stay quietly 
on a neighboring tree till everybody was ab- 
sorbed in the feast, then suddenly descend upon 
them with loud cries. Of course, the cherry- 
eaters would be panic-stricken and fly in dis- 
order, when the fun-loving jays would calmly 
return to their tree and wait till all were back 
at their feast, then repeat the performance. 

Tumbling over and over or turning somersaults 
in the air is a popular game. The black-coated 
gentry excel in grotesque wing play. Ravens 
looking the embodiment of solemnity are 
frolicsome as boys. One curious performance 
was seen by Mr. Selous. While flying soberly 
along, the bird suddenly closed the wings and 
rolled over on one side, turning completely, and 
coming up on the other side; but sometimes he 
turned only half-way and “reversed,” and came 
up the way he started. It was an extraordinary 
feat; and the bird proceeded on his way as if he 
had done nothing eccentric, but in a few mo- 
ments repeated the sport, and did so four or five 
times in succession, with stolid flights between. 

The dancing of ostriches and cranes “has 
often been noted, but another sort is not so well 
known. Thisis a kind of “posing” play. Here. 
is one conducted by a dignified grackle. Two 
birds take their place on the ground, facing. 
Then, together, they begin slowly raising their 
heads, twisting them comically from side to side, 
keeping their eyes on each other. Farther and 
farther stretch up the bills, till they point to the 
sky, and even more. In this absurd position 
they stand for some time, then lower them, and 
all is over, taking their pleasure seriously, as 
their countrymen are said to do. Our own 
filcher, or golden-winged woodpecker, indulges 
in a dignified and comical performance, mostly 
posing. 

The great plover has a grotesque play described 
by Mr. Selous. Toward evening the birds will 
begin to run around in great excitement, waving 
their wings, leaping into the air, and then 
“pitching” about like ships in a rough sea, and 
threatening every moment to dig their bills into 
the ground, In a few minutes the paroxysm is 
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past, and the birds resume their ordinary de- 
meanor. Another bird, the kagu, in the London 
Zoblogical Grounds, carries this frenzied play a 


_step farther, and actually does thrust his bill 


into the ground and holds it there, kicking and 
fluttering with legs and wings. 

The last I shall mention is a “kicker” (though 
not in the newspaper sense). He is a casso- 
wary; and, when the playful fit seizes him, he 
rolls on the ground with legs in the air, more 
like a monkey than a great bird, then springs 
up and rushes madly about, leaping six feet into 
the air, and kicking everything he encounters 
with such violence that he often lands flat on 
his back. This is, perhaps, the drollest of bird 
plays. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


What the Negro Needs. 


_ The fact that the negro is about four thousand 
years behind the white man in the career of civ- 
ilization is a limitation he must recognize about 
him. But this should be a source of inspiration. 
All the accumulations of history which have been 
made through the battles and strife of the ages he 
finds himself in touch with, without a fight. 
The negro just rescued from slavery worse than 
death in Africa, and from slavery better for him 
while it lasted than freedom in America, should 
not sympathize with himself and commiserate 
himself because of the respects in which he is 
not equal to those who have been . wrestling 
with the problems of civilized existence for 
thousands of years before he was born to en- 
lightenment. The negro has not made quite 
enough of the fact that he is alive in the midst 
of the greatest government the world ever saw. 
He has been looking at himself too much from 
the standpoint of the white man in America, 
and not enough from the standpoint of the 
black man in Africa. 

While the negro is to work out his own des- 
tiny, it is the solemn duty of the white man who 
brought him by force to this country to help 
him. There have been enough theories, kindly 
and Christian for the most part, formed north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line about the negro since 
the war, had they been workable, not only to 
have given to every one of them in the South 
forty acres of land and a mule, but a life of the 
most rosy completeness. It has taken the col- 
ored man a third of a century to learn that fine 
theories do not help him. 

What the negro needs more than anything 
else to-day is fair treatment by the great indus- 
trial classes of the country. While Northern 
speakers in Congress have been emphasizing 
the importance of giving him his civil rights, 
and while carpet-baggers down South have been 
busy impressing his mind with a sense of his 
wrong in not being permitted to cast a free bal- 
lot, the laboring men of the country have been 
engaged organizing him out of any work to do. 
The poor negro has waked up to the fact that 
the entire margin of sympathy the country 
seemed to have in him has been used up in 
speech-making about his civil rights; and, while 
these are still held in reserve for occasional 
treatment in the national legislature or in some 
great newspaper editorial, his industrial rights 
are growing less and less. 

There are 40,000 negroes in St. Louis, and 
among them many first-class carpenters and 
brick-masons; yet because of their color they 
are excluded from work on all the great build- 
ings, in all the great machine-shops, and from 
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all the main trunk lines of legitimate industry. 
They are still permitted to break rock in the 
street, to dig ditches, to clean out sewers, to 
drive drays, hacks, and coal wagons; but from all 
the higher grades of work, which call for skill 
and which command better wages, they are as 
absolutely shut out as if they were not human 
beings. ; 

Laboring men have a perfect right to organize 
themselves into brotherhoods and unions for 
their protection and for the advancement of 
their interests. There is not any doubt but that 
they have lifted themselves and their labor to a 
higher plane of efficiency and dignity through 
organization. But it is not right to exclude men 
from labor unions and organizations on account 
of color. The right of the negro to live is cer- 
tainly inalienable; but how can he live and sup- 
port his family if he is not given a fair opportu- 
nity along with other men to work anywhere 
and in any line of industry for which he qualifies 
himself? The negro is entitled to absolute in- 
dustrial equality. It must be remembered that 
he did not just arrive on the shores of America 
yesterday ; and, were he a new-comer, the right to 
work anywhere would still be his. But the 
negro has been here two hundred and eighty-one 
years. He cleared most of the forests in the 
Southern States. He produced the cotton from 
the sale and manufacture of which has come 
much of the wealth of this country. He grew 
the cane from whicn the laboring men have 
been sweetening their coffee for two hundred 
years. He made the syrup which has been 
doubling and quadrupling the value of waffles 
and pancakes which the laboring men enjoyed 
for a couple of centuries. He should not be 
treated as an alien and a foreigner by labor 
unions, for he is less a foreigner than almost 
any other class of our people. If anybody 
is native and to the manner born, he is. 

We owe it not only to the negro, but to our- 
selves, to give him the same opportunity to 
work enjoyed by the white man. I am a 
Southerner, and have all the feelings common to 
Southern people with reference to the negro’s 
social privileges. But Southern people have no 
opposition to negro industrial equality. They 
believe in it. 

No one who has not paid attention to the 
question can have any proper conception of 
the difficulties by which negroes, right here in 
our midst, are confronted to-day. The most 
pathetic aspect of the whole negro problem is 
found in the gradual closing against him of all 
the leading industries. This takes from him the 
stimulus of qualifying for work. He is thrown 
back into a life of idleness or else is shut up for 
the means of subsistence to odd jobs or such 
small tasks, jhere and there, as he may find to 
do. He has no way of bringing his wrongs 
to the consideration of the public. We can 
hardly bring ourselves to realize how pitiable 
his condition is, in view of the industrial in- 
equalities which have been gathering against 
him during the last quarter of a century. 

The most bloody war ever waged between 
Civilized States was continued for four long 
years to give him his freedom. Billions of 
dollars were spent in his behalf. Billions more 
have been spentsince the war in paying pensions 
to old soldiers who fought to give him his 
freedom. The Grand Army of the Republic 
holds its reunion every year, and the most 
thrilling and inspiring thought that comes to 
them on these great occasions is that they 
knocked the shackles from the limbs of four 
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millions of slaves. And yet this man, who has 
cost the country more lives and more money 
than any other man ever cost any country in any, 
age, stands among us in the pitiable plight of 
being debarred from every great line of handi- 
craft. 

There is not a Pole or Scandinavian just 
landed in America yesterday, however full his 
head may be of anarchy and his heart of enmity 
to government, but enjoys opportunities we 
deny to our negroes, who naturally love the 
government, and who have been here nearly three 
hundred years, and who have never produced an 
anarchist in all history. The glory of freeing 
the slaves will depart from the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and from the States which re- 
mained true to the Union, if they permit them 
for want of fair opportunities to work enjoyed 
by others to enslave themselves again, by vices, 
cradled in idleness into which they have been 
unjustly driven. 

One other interesting fact about the negro 
needs to be carefully weighed and considered 
by those who desire to assist him in working 
out his destiny, and that is the vast stores of 
religious raw material that are lying in the 
depths of his nature. 

This is the most wonderful and immense asset 
of the negro’s life. Through this side of him- 
self he is to find his power and his mission in 
the world. He as little understands himself 
here as others understand him. But all who 
have seen the negroes in their great meetings 
have recognized the religious element as the 
deepest and most important in their nature. It 
is mysterious and impenetrable and beyond 
analysis, but its weird, overwhelming presence 
no one can doubt. Great congregations come 
under its spell, and are held in one palpitating 
mass as if clasped and held together by an 
unseen power. The music through which they 
seek to give expression to their religious feel- 
ings is the most wonderful ever heard. This 
music starts unaccustomed reverberations to 
sounding through halls and chambers of one’s 
being he never knew before were built in his 
soul.— Rev. J. W. Lee, in St. Louis Republic. 


“Blessed is He who has Found his 
Work.” 


The passengers on an outbound Harvard 
Square car in Boston, recently, saw the beginning 
of a career. A little colored boy of ginger hue 
sat in one corner, his face fine with the expres- 
sion of an occupied and happy mind. He was 
tidy and well behaved, but had the habit of 
busy little boys of squirming his legs together, 
sitting in an unstable position. 

So intent was he with his joy that he was 
startled when the conductor touched him on the 
knee; but he turned a pocket wrong side out, 
and shook forth his nickel. From time to time 
he grinned as he sat watching something hidden 
beside his leg and in his hand, then he would 
shove both hands into the slits of his coat-front, 
and, pulling them out empty, would chuckle 
quietly to himself, gazing far out the window 
past the moturman. 

‘Once he opened his overcoat button by but- 
ton, then deliberately unfastened his little coat, 
and brought out from away down somewhere in 
a secret pocket a neat, clean envelope which 
seemed to bear a newspaper trade-mark, The 
little black boy did not take out its contents, 
but, peeking in from time to time to prompt 
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himself, whispered its message. Then he put 
the paper back deep down somewhere in an 
inner pocket, carefully buttoned it over, and 
from his front pocket slipped out something 
that gave a gleam of bright nickel. He covered 
it in his mittens to all but himself, and sat there 
smuggling pleasure right before the curious pas- 
sengers. 

At last, after patient watching, we caught his 
secret,—a newsboy’s badge, new and shiny.— 
Garland Ferrell, in American Boy. 


Literature. 


The Oberammergau Passion Play.* 


Dr. Krauskopf is a keen and intelligent ob- 
server, and his descriptions of the scenes of the 
famous play, and of the emotions of the actors 
and the attitude of the natives and the foreign 
audience are vivid and impressive. He went, 
however, rather as a critic than as a spectator. 
His indignation is roused by the pitiless hatred 
exhibited toward the Jews; and he reviews the 
history of his people for the last thousand 
years, and eloquently denounces the cruelty of 
the Christian nations of Europe, in which de- 
nunciation most of his Christian readers will be 
at one with him. He goes farther, and calls in 
question the whole account in the Gospels of 
the trial and execution of Jesus. His theory is 
that Jesus, believing that he was the destined 
deliverer of his people from the Romans, 
allowed himself to be hailed as king, and was 
thereupon simply seized by the Roman guard, 
condemned by the Roman authorities, and put 
to death, the Jews having nothing to do with 
it. His grounds for this opinion are that Jesus 
was a lover of his people, and would not be 
regarded by them as anenemy; that he preached 
nothing but what was universally accepted by 
Jewish leaders; that such a trial by the Sanhe- 
drin as is described in the Gospels was impos- 
sible, since, according to Jewish law, no trial 
could take place at night (above all, on Passover 
night), and there could be no condemnation to 
death, except for blasphemy of the divine name ; 
and that there are manifest unhistorical state- 
ments in the gospel narrative,—namely, the 
cleansing of the temple (which the Romans 
would not have permitted), the réle assigned to 
Judas (since it is incredible that Jesus should 
not have detected earlier the character of such 
a man), and the high priests Annas and Caiaphas 
(names unknown to the history of that time). 
In a brief notice it is impossible to examine this 
argument fully; nor does Dr. Krauskopf do 
more than insist on the improbabilities just 
mentioned. We may hold with him that the 
story in the Gospels is highly colored, and 
abounds in legendary statements. We may 
throw out the trial by the Sanhedrin, and the 
priests Caiaphas and Annas, and admit that the 
story of Judas’s treachery is improbable. But 
these omissions would not prove that the Jeru- 
salem Jews had nothing to do with the death of 
Jesus. Rather, for a persistent tradition of this 
sort, we demand some basis of fact. It is quite 
conceivable that the prominent men may have 
feared that Jesus’ claim to Messiahship would get 
them into trouble with the Romans, and they 
may have taken measures to clear themselves of 
suspicion. They may have thought it well that 
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he should be put out of the way as a possible 
disturber of the public peace. A small kernel 
of fact would suffice as the starting-point of 
legend. Paul, indeed, does not seem to regard 
the Jews as concerned in the death of Jesus (see, 
for example, Rom. ix.-xi.); but, then, Paul knew 
nothing of his life. However, even if the San- 
hedrin should be shown to have been somehow 
mixed up with the catastrophe, this would not 
warrant Christian hatred of the Jewish people: 
The question is without importance theologi- 
cally, and might be dismissed entirely, except 
for the fanatical feeling which has arisen in 
connection with it. 


PoEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 
By Thomas Hardy. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers. $1.60.— Mr. Hardy’s second volume of 
poems lacks somewhat of the interest that 
belonged rightfully to Wessex Poems, which 
represented the first published attempts of 
a recognized master of one form of. literary 
art in a new field. None of these short pieces 
are touched with more poetic beauty than 
prose passages which one might choose at ran- 
dom from his novels; and one queries somewhat 
impatiently why he, who can work in fresco as 
can Thomas Hardy, should thus “curb the lib- 
eral hand, subservient proudly,” and produce 
triolets and classic imitations as might many a 
lesser spirit. Yet there is always a thought in 
the poem, whatever may be its form, that com- 
pels attention, whether or not the humor be 
bitter and the irony seemingly born of heartache. 
One deeply interested in human nature can 
hardly afford to miss the reading of poems like 
these, which are genuine, to say the very least. 
One of the shortest of the group of war poems 
is “Drummer Hodge,” which we quote entire : — 

They throw in Drummer Hodge, to rest 
Uncoffined—just as found; 

His landmark is a kopje crest 
That breaks the veldt around ; 


And foreign constellations west 
Each night above his mound. 


Young Hodge, the drummer, never knew— 
Fresh from his Wessex home— 

The meaning of the broad Karoo, 
The bush, the dusty loam, 

And why uprose to nightly view 
Strange stars amid the gloam. 


Yet portion of that unknown plain 
Will Hodge forever be ; 

His homely Northern breast and brain 
Grow up a Southern tree, 

And strange-eyed constellations reign 
His stars eternally. 


Wuo’s WHo IN AMERICA. A Biographical 
Dictionary of Notable Living Men and Women 
of the United States. 1901-02, Edited by John 
W. Leonard. Chicago: A.N. Marquis & Co.— 
The object of this biographical dictionary is to 
make a list, not merely of those who are famous 
in American society, but of all those whose 
names are likely to appear in print, and about 
whom the intelligent reader is likely to ask, 
Who is he? Of course, not every one who has 
done something worth while has been gathered 
into this collection; but with each successive 
edition those who are worthy come into notice. 
It is a closely printed volume of thirteen hun- 
dred pages, containing more than eleven hundred 
names. The claim of the editors is that no one 
has been able to buy his way into the list, and 
we think the facts justify the statements. As 
one turns the closely printed pages, the first im- 
pression is that many of the names are unknown. 


| But a closer inspection shows that these are the 
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names of persons whom one might wish to 
know about, and ought to know, and that one 
might be thankful for the information here fur- 
nished, not easily accessible elsewhere. Look- 
ing at it in another way and thinking of those 
who are worthy to be included, it is quite sur- 
prising to find how often they are included. 
One soon gets the impression that the editors 
are careful, honest, painstaking, and desirous of 
making a work which shall have currency be- 
cause it deserves it. And yet this book reminds 
one of heaven, of which the old minister said, 
“When we get there, we shall be surprised to 
see so many that we do not expect, and to miss 
so many whom we expect to see.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GINGER JAR. By 
Ray Clarke Rose. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.— Many, if not most, of these verses 
were first printed in a Chicago newspaper ; and, 
if some of them have the ephemeral quality 
not out of place there, others are quite good 
enough to hold their own in collections of vers 
de société side by side with the best English and 
American specimens of dainty rhyming. Mr. 
Rose says of himself in one of the clever bal- 
lades,— 

“Ambitious bards with song sublime 
To win eternal fame essay — 
To echo through the deeps of time 
The voice of some grand yesterday, 
Or on man’s throbbing heartstrings play 

Love’s harmonies unspeakable. 

Alas! I am not framed that way ; 

I beat the cymbals —that is all.” 


But this beating of the cymbals is far from 
being “an idle clash of sound”; and there is 
always a place for clever, lightsome verse that 
shall reflect, not too seriously, the mood or 
fancy of an hour, a passing fashion or caprice, 
or confess, half mockingly, the possibilities of 
more serious feeling. 


WitTH LEap AND Ling. By Charles Henry 
Webb. Boston:- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10— Mr, Webb is known also by his pen 
name of John Paul; and he will be remembered 
by his clever burlesques, S¢. Zwel’mo and Liffith 
Lank, quite as long as by anything else he has 
written. His “occasional and semi-occasional” 
poetry is very good of its kind; and its kind is 
one that appeals frankly to those who like gentle 
humor and good-natured raillery, varied here 
and there by glimpses of more serious thought, 
Mr. Webb has been fortunate in his friends; 
and some of the best verse is that written to 
E. C. Stedman, Joe Jefferson, Edith Thomas, 
and the New York Authors’ Club. His friends 
have been appreciative in their turn; and some 
charming notes have been gathered at the back 
of the book, headed by a facsimile of one from 
James Russell Lowell, in which he says of an 
earlier poem that “Dr. Holmes and I clapped 
hands over it together.” 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.— 
In rapid action, exciting incident, and the pre- 
sentation of indomitable will surmounting ob- 
stacles and triumphant in an effective climax, 
this is one of the really good stories that have 
followed in the wake of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” The abduction of a willing princess 
by a loyal Jacobite, long unconscious that his 
ardor to serve her and to help her become the 
bride of his master, James the Pretender, arose 
partly from his own passionate devotion to, her 
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as a woman, is the sum and substance of the 
plot; but the adventures and complications 
therewith connected suffice to fill three hun- 
dred and fifty odd pages with variety enough. 
The ending is sad, but not by sharp and sudden 
tragedy. 


_ LEAVES FROM A LIFE-BOOK OF To-DAy. By 
Jane Dearborn Mills. Germantown, Pa.: Swed- 
enborg Publishing Association.— This contribu- 
tion to literature on the art of home-making is 
written in a straightforward, earnest, womanly 
spirit, and touches gently, yet fearlessly, certain 
misconceptions which are perhaps in danger of 
marring a perfect understanding between hus- 
bands and wives, who are both trying to follow 
the right as they are able to see it. The story 
is simplicity itself, and it represents natural 
conditions rather than seeking for the unusual 
or sensational. 


A ParFir GenTIL KnicutT. By Charlton 
Andrews. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50 —The Chaucerian title of this novel is well 
applied to the leading character of the tale, who 
lived as becomes a gentleman, and died like a 
hero. He was faithful to a trust in defiance of 
his own desires; and he knew happiness only 
through duty, though its cup was pressed to his 
lips at the last. It is a story of the Huguenots, 
and the young Duc de Guise is one of the princi- 
pal characters. The plot is complicated, and the 
incidents exciting. 


Misceliancous. 


The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy is the 
disagreeable title of a crude attempt to tell the 
story of a minister who tried to do “as Jesus 
would,” and died beaten, feeling that “he only 
wanted peace and deliverance from the burdens 
he could not carry.” It is called “a story of 
ministerial life as it is,” but we should be sorry 
to believe that matters are as bad as here repre- 
sented. The story is by Rev. Magee Pratt, and 
is published by the Connecticut Magazine Com- 
pany of Hartford. 


The Sunday School Association of London 
. publish five lectures by J. T. Sunderland, M.A., 
on Travel and Life in Palestine, which are 
intended for use with colored lantern slides and 
maps, and thus illustrating a young people’s 
excursion through the lands of the Bible. The 
descriptions are given from personal knowledge ; 
and such study of the characters and events 
which have made the places interesting cannot 
fail to give freshness and reality to the entire 
subject of Bible history. 


Visitors to the White Mountains will be 
interested in the illustrated book compiled by 
M. E. Eastman, who has put together some of 
the most graphic descriptions, historical infor- 
mation, and legendary lore about the region 
indicated in its title, Hast of the White Hills. 
The Conways, Mount Chocorua, the Notch, Mt. 
Washington, the Glen, Bartlett, and Fryeburg 
have separate chapters. The material 1s taken 
mainly from the new edition of Thomas Starr 
King’s Zhe White Hills. The book may be had 
from the compiler, M. E. Eastman, North 
Conway, N.H : , 


Lonsense is a series of “Foolish Tales Told 
by a Father to his Children in the Children’s 

our,” and Ze Roman d’une Pussie Chat is 
fourth in the series. Frederick Rogers is the 
author of the story; and it is published by the 
American Publishing Company of Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Rogers isa Canadian ; and the scene 
of his story is laid in New Ontario during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, and in 
the Land of the Grimalkins, which is reached 
by a subterranean passage leading from the 
northern shore of Lake Superior, A map of 
the country is. shown, giving the situation of 
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Mieauburg, Pussieburg, the Cattawaul River, 
etc. It will hardly attract the interest of chil- 
dren, owing to cumbersome introductions and 
a too heavy style. 


The Magazines. 


Mark B. Dunnell, who contributes the leading 
article to the February Forum on “The Settle- 
ment with China,” is not very optimistic as to 
the outcome of the actions taken by the Western 
nation after the Boxer rising. Major J. H. 
Parker recommends the cession of the Philip- 
pine Islands to some European or Asiatic 
power, and John T. Buchanan deals with the 
problem “How to assimilate the Foreign 
Element in our Population” by emphasizing 


again the education of children of immigrants. | 


Merrill A. Teague, assistant to Admiral Schley’s 
counsel, writes on “Errors touching the Schley 


Court of Inquiry,” maintaining that the principal | 


error was a fatal misconception in regard to the 
function of the court. “The Reformation of 
Criminals,” “The Sinking Fund and the Public 
Debt,” and “The Need of Training for the College 
President” are discussed respectively by J. 
Franklin Fort, justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, H. S. Boutell, member of Congress 
from Illinois, and President F. P. Graves, of the 
University of Washington. There are other 
articles of timely interest. 


Literary Notes, 


Young People’s Religious Unions will be glad 
of a life-helping booklet prepared by Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, under the 
title Guarding the Thoughts. When delivered, 


instant demand was made for its publication. | 


It is issued in attractive gift-form by James H. 
West Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston, who will 


| mail it on receipt of ten cents. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be prompily ac ledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price,if known. But wecan guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Wright & Potier Printing Company, Boston. 
Twenty-third Annual Report of the State Board of Charity 
of Massachusetts. 1901. 
From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Seventh Series. Vol. XIII. 
to December, 1901. $2.25. 
From G. P.. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Wales. By Owen M. Edwards. $1.35. 
From F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York. 
God’s Smiles and a Look into his Face. By Magsie 
Olive Jordan. $1.50, \ 
From Bonnell, Silver & Co., New York, 
The Fairy Dream. By Katharine D. Lawrence. 
From The Abbey Press, New York, 
The Church of Saint Bunco. By Gordon Clark. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

The Color of his Soul. By Zoé Anderson Norris. $1.00. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Psalms IV. 

an . ByA. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D, 80 cents. 
eee of Semitic Origins. By George Aaron Barton. 
3.00. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New Vork. 
Spiritual Development of Saint Paul. By Rev. George 
Matheson. 80 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Henry V.: The Typical Medizval Hero. By Charles L. 
Kingsford. $1.35. 
Swiss Life in Town and Country. By Alfred T. Story. 


$1.35. 
From WM. Welch & Co., Chicago, 
Shakespeare and Prayer. By Mary A. Wadsworth. 


Music Received. 


October 


From Oliver Ditson Com: , Boston. 
Moments Musicals, Nos. 1 and 2. or the piano. By 
Marie von Hammer. ¢ 
Serenata Italiana. For the piano. By Leo Oehmler. 
Grandmamma’s Story. For the piano. By Homer N. 


Bartlett. 
Meeting. Song for high voice. By Arthur Farwell. 
La Réve d’Amour. For the piano, By W. W, Lowitz. 
eo a Knight. Song for bass. By Harry El- 
ridge. 
Lee e tt Waltzes. For the piano. By Edward P. 
avor. : 
The Jester. For the piano. By Homer N, Bartlett. 
Wen a ‘Town. Song for medium voice, By Arthur 
arwell. ’ ‘ 
‘Little Boy Blue, Song for medium yoice, By Florence 
. Buckingham Joyce. 
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THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«+» CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of. Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in Sf yiics toa demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented‘ with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SunDAy ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Stregt, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


GEO, H, ELLIS, Publisher, 272.Gongress St, Boston 
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Winter Jewels. 


A million little diamonds 
Twinkled in the trees ; 

And all the little children said, 
‘* A jewel, if you please.” 

But, while they held their hands 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 


— Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 
An Adventure in Australia, 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


When Prof. Hollister decided to spend a 
part of his Sabbatical vacation in an expedition 
to Queensland and New Zealand, there was at 
first no thought of taking Frank with him. 
Mrs. Hollister was going; for she had spent two 
years in Australia as a girl, and welcomed 
eagerly this opportunity to pay a visit to friends 
she had not seen since. She had many cousins 
there as well as in England, and Australia did 
not seem quite so far away to her as it did to 
the American friends she had made since her 
marriage. 

They had partly planned to leave Frank with 
his grandmother and aunt; but, before things 
were settled, Frank had showed signs of listless- 
ness and want of appetite, until the family 
doctor, of whom Frank had said more than 
once, “He’s dead sure to be on my side every 
time,” strongly advised taking him from school 
for a year and letting him share the fun and 
change of the journey. 

His schoolmates thought Frank was in tre- 
mendous luck, just as he did himself. He had 
always taken an interest in the butterflies and 
insects and orchids that his father knew so 
much about, and he privately resolved to be 
so little trouble that he might reasonably expect 
to join all the expeditions after new specimens. 

It would take more than a dozen stories to tell 
of all the interesting experiences Frank went 
through in the first month after their arrival in 
Australia. During the fortnight that they stayed 
with friends in Brisbane he hunted butterflies on 

One Tree Hill, he studied native plants at the 
Acclimatization Society Gardens, he rode a 
lively little pony to Enoggera Reservoir, a pretty 
lake ten miles from the town, where he also 
managed to enjoy the fun of a ducking; and he 
even took a subordinate part in an exciting 
kangaroo chase, in which he enjoyed the run 
through the fern mightily, and the sight of the 
poor kangaroo, standing at bay at last on the 
edge of the swamp, not at all. 

A day or two afterward the party made their 
way by a small steamer to Geraldton, a pictur- 
esque town on the Johnstone River in the very 
heart of tropical Queensland. From there a 
small launch took them to the Goondi Sugar 
Plantations, which interested Frank in a dozen 
different ways. 

“We are living in a regular jungle,” he wrote 
to one of his classmates. ‘You just ought to 
see the great palms with trailing creepers and 
great bunches of scarlet berries hanging down. 
I send you a picture of the jungle on the Pioneer 
River that mother took while we were at Mackay. 
Those aren’t snakes hanging down on the trees 
in front; but maybe they are,- for you can’t 
always tell. We went to that place by 4 little 
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bit of a pathway, probably made by an alligator. 
There was a gray stick across it, and I kicked it 
out of the way; and it wasn’t a stick, but a 
snake. My heart beat, I tell you; but it ran off 
the other way like lightning. There was a 
place in a bend of the river where there were a 
lot of blue water lilies (each as big as a small 
plate), where mother coulda’t get a snap shot at 
the tree she wanted, and so she was sketching 
it; and she brushed something off her face, 
which she thought was a hanging creeper. She 
was working as fast as she could, and pushed it 
away twice before she saw that it was a long 
tree snake which had fastened its tail to a 
branch and was swinging back and forward. 
You ought to have seen her jump; and she made 
me come right back to the bungalow, as we call 
the funny little house there. I’ve got three or 
four specimens of the praying mantis like those 
pictures in S?. Vicholas, and some great butter- 
flies. One is velvety black and green. I wish 
you and Jack were here. But the greatest fun 
is catching flying foxes. They do much mis- 
chief here, robbing the peach-trees, and are 
perfect pests. But it’s not all fun, either, as you 
would think if you tried the ticks and the spiders 
and the land leeches, just like needles, and the 
horridest old caterpillars. Oh! and the mos- 
quitoes, worst of all!” 

One day Frank was amusing himself on the 
broad veranda by feeding nuts and insects to an 
ant-eating porcupine, a funny, little round ball of 
a creature which a Kanaka had given to him as 
apet. The overseer of the plantation came up 
the steps and hailed Prof. Hollister, who with 
his wife was watching Frank. 

“Now’s your chance,” he said enthusiastically, 
“to see some really wild natives. There’s acamp 
of them over beyond the river, and they are go- 
ing to have a corroboree this evening.” Frank 
didn’t know what a corroboree might be, but the 
“wild natives” sounded all right; and he was im- 
mediately eager, and quickly left the porcupine 
to stick out its long, slender, sticky tongue in vain 
for more bits of nut. 

“Tt’s a dance, and really worth seeing,’’ the 
man went on. “Yes, and it’s perfectly safe,” 
turning to Mrs. Hollister. “We'll take along 
plenty of tobacco for the natives, and I'll answer 
for our return by daybreak. But you had better 
see that you get a good nap before supper.” 

Soon all were eager for the trip; and in the 
evening they started off with an escort of three 
gentlemen, including the overseer, and with two 
blacks for guides. Luckily, the moon came out 
as they rode, for they were occasionally obliged 
to dismount, either to clamber up a steep rise or 
to slide down a dangerous gully; and they were 
continually in fear of being bogged and con- 
stantly hindered by the entangling, creeping 
vines. 

Before reaching the camp, the two attendants 
were sent ahead to announce their coming. 
When the chattering, unclothed natives were as- 
sured that the visitors wished only to see the 
dance and that they had brought tobacco, they 
were allowed to advance. The women all came 
out of the gunyahs, or huts, and crowded round 
Mrs. Hollister, trying to touch “the white Mary,” 
as they called her, and bringing their pickanin- 
nies to be admired. The women were almost 
like children themselves, for not one of them 
was over five feet high. 

The dance seemed very strange to Frank. 
The men came forward with stealthy, sliding 
steps, peering this way and that into the dark- 
ness, as if searching for an enemy, and then join- 
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ing in mimic battle, stamping the ground furi- - 
ously, making a curious sneezing sound all 
together, and gradually working themselves up 
toa high pitch of excitement with crazy yells 
that almost frightened Mrs. Hollister, and made 
Frank press closer to his father. 2 

It was on the way home from this corroboree 
that Frank had his first really dangerous advent- 
ure. After the worst part of the road had 
been passed and they had come out pn a 
pathway, which, though narrow, was compara- 
tively level, Frank was nearly mastered by an 
overpowering sleepiness. It was little wonder; 
for he had hardly slept at all during the time of 
the afternoon siesta, and the night had been 
most fatiguing. His horse lagged persistently, 
and only one of the blacks came behind Frank 
to bring up the rear. He had no thought of 
going to sleep of course, and grew only dimly 
conscious that the gay talk of the older members 
of the party seemed to be becoming disconnected 
and then indistinct. , 

Suddenly he aroused himself with a start to 
find that he had been bent over his horse’s 
head, and that the horse himself was standing 
still, brought to a halt by a barbed wire fence, 
barely visible in the growing dawn. He was 
alone. Some of the birds were just awaking, 
and a large cassowary bounded off on one side. 
The still air was heavy with the scent of spice 
trees and orchids. How long he had s ept he 
had no idea. He shouted, but there was no 
answer. 

There was nothing for him to do but to wait 
for day. The long-bladed grass was bent with 
the heavy dew ; and, remembering the stories he 
had heard of fever caught by delaying travellers, 
Frank unstrapped the blanket on which he had 
been riding, wrapped it closely about him, and 
sat down to wait with what patience he could 
muster. 

It would take too long to tell you of the 
weary hours that followed. The barbed wire 
fence must lead somewhere, but it might not 
tun into a plantation for miles. Besides, the 
shrub was too thick for him to keep close to it. 
His anxiety and discomfort were great. Lost in 
this broad Australian valley, he decided finally 
that he must wait to be found rather than to 
seek aimlessly after the plantation, perhaps 
straying farther and farther from it with every 
step. For a time he had turned his horse back 
and let it wander as it would; for, having left 
the plantation after sunset, he had no idea in 
which direction it ought to lie. But the horse 
seemed too weary to make his way through the 
thicket unless he was urged, and Frank gave up 
the attempt. 

He was not hungry, for he found custard 
apples and grenadillas growing not far away 
from the little opening where: he had finally 
decided to await his rescuers. The rich creamy 
taste of the apples was so satisfying that he 
could not eat much;.and, indeed, he never cared 
to try them again during all his stay in Austra- 
lia. Now and then he coo-eed, but only the 
echoes came back to him, or the startled rush of 
the honey-eaters, which had built their nests near. 

It was not until the middle of the afternoon 
that his ears were gladdened by the sound of 
trampling feet and the shouts of approaching 
voices. And then, after he had answered with 
a loud, ringing “(Coo-ee,” he began towish he 
hadn’t; for he saw to his dismay that instead 
of being found by his father and the overseer 
and others from the plantation, as he had con- 
fidently expected, the new-comers were natives, 
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probably the very ones who had held the 
corroboree. 
He had no time to sauce himself, even if he 
been sure that he wished to do so. Ina 
few minutes he was surrounded by these howl- 
ing wild men, placed upon his. horse without 
ceremony, tied to it as if he were a prisoner, and 
conducted back to the village he had left a few 
hours before. A braver boy than Frank, if any 
such exists, would have been alarmed by this 
proceeding ; and all the grim stories of hair- 


-breadth escapes from natives and bush-rangers, 


bush tales of long ago, passed Sirongh, his mind 
during that strange ride. 

When they reached the camp, he ee a great 
shouting; and his heart sank lower than before. 
He tried to hold a parley with the natives; but 
apparently they could understand nothing of 
what hesaid, and hegave up the attempt. Five 
minutes later he was unbound from the horse 
and led solemnly to a gunyah larger than the 
others, in the centre of the encampment. He 
was half pushed into it; and then, before he 
realized what had happened, he was in the arms 
of his mother, who was crying and laughing on 
his shoulder. 

“T didn’t know they had found you,” she 
sobbed ; and Frank let the tears, till now bravely 
repressed, come up in his eyes unheeded. 

Prof. Hollister and the overseer soon came 
into camp with another party that had been 
searching for the missing youngster,-and there 
were renewed explanations. They never found 
why the well-paid natives had tied Frank to his 
horse when they conducted him back to his 
mother. Perhaps they thought he had a faculty 
for disappearing, and were determined to take 
no chances. Perhaps they were not unwilling 
to have a little quiet amusement out of his fear. 

One evidence of the adventure may be seen 
yet here in America, if any of you choose to visit 
the collection of insects which Prof. Hollister 
brought back with him. It is an immense 
moth, measuring nearly seven inches across, 
first of a new variety, since named by Sir 
Frederick Mueller, who examined it before 
Frank brought it to America. ‘Its upper gray 
wings are finely marked with threads of white, 
the head is paler in color, and the under wings 
haye one large, bright, rose-colored, irregular 
spot on them.” It was found by Frank in the 
early morning of that day after he went to the 
corroboree ; and he never ceased to be grateful 
that he had his butterfly-box slung to his 
shoulder, rather by luck than intention, on that 
memorable night. 
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Who is in the Bird House? 


BY S. E. C. 


It was winter time. The snow had come and 
the rain. The little house upon the hill had had 
its share on its little roof, the rain had patted 
its sides, the winds had rocked its timbers; yet 
no inhabitant was seen, no footstep was heard 
beneath the broad eaves or pressed the floor of 
the shaded porch. It was not fully known that 
life did exist within its open windows and doors. 
No smoke ascended from the chimney. Who 
could live there and show no outward sign of 


_ life? 


One lived there, however, who would strike 
terror to most people. If he were to approach 
in their direction, they would make all possible 
speed in getting a good distance from him. I 
know of no one who would call him friend, were 
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they to make his acquaintance. if he took a 
liking to any one, he would kindly and most 
politely invite them to his retreat. But on 


accepting the invitation and entering his home, 
like some of. Bluebeard’s wives, they would 


never be seen afterward, such was the power of 
this inhabitant, whenever or wherever he vent- 
ured forth, dressed plainly, though some of his 
relations had gorgeous robes, and were more 
vicious. Their houses were in the valleys. 

I peeped in his window one day. He was so 
still he seemed to be asleep. I went away, 
fearing he would waken, or moved, thinking it 
best to do so from what I had learned of his 
habits. He looked dusty. No sign of a clothes- 
brush was near. I saw no books. Perhaps he 
did not read books. Yet one could tell from 
the lines he had made that he knew of mechani- 
cal lines, and how to arrange them artistically, 
as was shown in his home. 

Who was he, and where did he come from? 
Had he any family, and how many? 

Once I was told that one of his relatives sat 
beside a dear little gir] whose name began with 
M., and frightened her away while she was 
taking her lunch. I think he had two names, 
beginning with B. and S. I hope he will not 
make his home in the little house on the hill 
much longer ; for, when summer time comes, the 
summer comers, whom no one is afraid of, will 
want the little house on the hill. 


The Story of Blossom. 


Winky-wee had been visiting at her auntie’s. 
Mamma and papa were at the depot to meet 
her; and, as soon as they kissed her and hugged 
her, mamma asked, “Why, Winky-wee, what’s 
in the basket ?” 

“A kitty, mamma, the dearest, sweetest, white 
kitty you ever saw. Its name is Blossom.” 

When Winky-wee sat down in the street-car, 
of course she had to have her basket. Pretty 
soon a baby mew came from the basket. 

“Hush, Blossom, dear,” said Winky-wee, 
“we're going home to such a beautiful house, 
where there’s a doll’s house and a cow bossy 
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that gives lovely white milk and a cellar full of 
mousies, Blossom,~really, truly, live mousies. 
Think of that.” 

“Meow!” cried Blossom, angrily. Then she 
put out one little paw, and before anybody could 
say Jack Robinson she put out another little paw. 
Then out came the whole kitten, and she jumped 
away out of the car,—it was an open car,—and, 
when the motorman stopped so papa could get 
out, there was not even the tip of Blossom’s 
white tail to be seen. How Winky-wee did 
cry while she rode home, hugging the big, empty 
basket! She cried till she went to bed. She 
did not even want to play with Jessie, her doll, 
or look at the doll’s house or go and stroke the 
little rabbits. 

One morning, nearly a week afterward, papa 
went to the back door early in the morning, and 
called, “Winky-wee, Winky-wee! come here 
quick !” 

She came running downstairs in her little 
nightie, and she screamed with delight; for there 
on the fence sat Blossom,—not the snow-whife, 
fat Blossom she lost, but a raggedy, dirty, thin 
Blossom, with a scratched nose and a bitten ear. 
And she never ran away again, but grew up into 
the loveliest, plumpest, snowiest kitty in town.— 
Good Houscheeping. 


Rules for Dolls. 


“A wooden-headed doll should be careful not 
to hit her head against her mother’s lest she 
should hurt her. 

“A wax doll should avoid the fire if she 
wishes to preserve a good complexion. 

“Often an old doll with a cracked head and a 
sweet smile is more beloved than a new doll 
with a sour face. 

“Tt is a bad plan for dolls to be stretched out 
on the floor, as people may tread upon them; 
and a doll that is trodden on is sure to go into 
a decline.” 

Madge was reading these rules to her dolly, 
with a very sober face. Then she laughed. 

“Dolly,” she said, “it’s funny; but I really 
believe these rules are more for me than they 
are for you.”—Sunday-School Advocate. 


A NECESSITY NOW. 


ness. 


Every house in these days must have plenty of 
open fireplaces if it is to rent or sell readily. Tenants 
and purchasers alike are inclined to insist on this one 
thing. 

For the open fire means comfort, convenience, 
ventilation, good cheer, household beauty and health, 
» all combined. You must have it at any cost. 

But, fortunately, the actual cost is very low. It 
is a mere trifle. 
labor, and the woodwork is now available (largely 
through our efforts) at far below its old figures. 

We have developed a business in Wood Mantels 
= which in size is second only to our own furniture busi- 


The mason-work is a very little 


We have built up this great trade wholly on 


- our low prices and extensive assortment of styles with 
> immediate deliveries. 
We send mantels to all parts of the country. 


PAIN E FURN ITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Sung by the Huguenots. 
“T have a friend so precious, 
So very dear to me, 
He loves me with such tender love, 
He loves so faithfully, 
I could not live apart from him, 
I love to feel him nigh ; 
And so we dwell together, 
My Lord and I. 


“Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 
He knows that I am weak, 

And so he bids me lean on him, 
His help I gladly seek. 

He leads me to the paths of Light 
Beneath a sunny sky; 

And, so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


* He knows how much I love him, 
He knows I love him well ; 

But with what love he loveth me 
My tongue can never tell. 

It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply; 

And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


“T tell him all my sorrows, 
I tell him all my joys, 
I tell him ail that pleases me, 
I tell him what annoys. 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try; 
And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I.” 


The Grant for the Navy. 


The maxim, “In time of peace prepare for 
war,” is stretched very much farther than it 
deserves. The maxim is derived from the fable 
of Alsop, in which, for his purpose, he repre- 
sents the hedgehog as sharpening his quills 
when he was not in a fight. It belongs with 
that natural history which supposes that hedge- 
hogs occupy any time in sharpening their quills. 
Some gentlemen, who do not carry the maxim 
so far as to make it govern their whole lives, 
prepared a memorial to be addressed to Con- 
gress, deprecating the appropriation in one year 
of one hundred million dollars for the navy. I 
was asked, as other people were, to sig this 
memorial; and I did readily. The gentlemen in 
charge of the petition were then at once modest 
enough and indiscreet enough to take my name 
from its proper place and to put it at the head 
of the petition. It is therefore circulated as 
my petition, and every day I receive a letter 
from some one asking me to explain and de- 
fine it. 

Ido not myself think that this was quite fair 
upon me, for I think I could have drawn a 
better petition than this was; and it is rather 
hard to set me to defining its expressions. But, 
after some years’ experience of life, I am not 
such a fool as to refrain from taking sides 
because I am not quite pleased with the nomi- 
native cases or the verbs or the pronunciation 
of the people with whom I vote or act. So that 
I accept the responsibility for the petition, al- 
though I say that the gentlemen who drew it 
ought not to have been ashamed of their work. 


They had no right to imply that I started it or |” 


was personally responsible for its form. 

As for the petition itself, we do not say that 
we wish there were no navy or no guns. Some 
of us do and some of us do not, I suppose. 
We do say that there seems no necessity for 
appropriating one hundred million dollars in 
one year on the Navy of the United States. 


The Christian Register 


Since the war a distinguished Admiral said to 
me, that of all the weapons of offence used in the 
navy in 1865, at the end of the Rebellion not one 
was in use in the navy in 1898, when the Spanish 
War began. He added with his own humor, 
“Unless you choose to call an officer’s sword a 
weapon of offence,” which it certainly is not. 
Now what is true of the weapons of offence of 
1865 is true of the weapons of offence of 1902, 
only more so, as the boys say. Of course, really 
nothing could be truer than what is true. But it 
is as nearly certain as anything in human life can 
be that all the weapons of offence which will be 
made this year will be utterly useless thirty-five 
years hence. This is not true when we speak of 
public buildings or of hospitals or of colleges, or 
of high roads or of railways. We appropriate 
large sums of money for them, we even borrow 
money for them, with the certainty that in time 
the work accomplished will be more and more 
admirable and useful. 

Now, among other things which we know, one 
is that invention is steadily going forward, and 
that a gun made in July, 1903, will be a better 
gun than a gun made in July, 1902. The prob- 
lem before us, then, is, “Given the present condi- 
tion of the world and given the desire of all men 
for universal peace, can we not postpone for 
twelve months the appropriation of one hundred 
million dollars for the increase and better arma- 
ment of the navy?’ This question is to be 
answered in view of the fact, which will be con- 
ceded by everybody who is well informed, that 
everything which we spend in this line will be 
useless thirty-five years hence, as most of the 
men and women of the generation will be. 

To this question the people who make ships 
and who make guns and who make powder 
and shot will say, as the hedgehog said, 
that it will not do to wait. But the average 
Yankee, who looks forward with a good 
deal of confidence, and especially one who 
has a good deal of confidence in commerce and 
the men of commerce,—he says there is no 
present prospect of fighting. On the other 
hand, the chances are nine to one that America 
will be engaged in no wars in the next ten years. 
The chances are nine hundred and ninety-nine 
to one that she ought to be engaged in no wars 
in the next hundred years. And the average 
Yankee says: “It is true that we have got a hun- 
dred million dollars which we do not know what 
todowith. In fact, we have not got room enough 
for it in the treasury vaults. Still, though it is a 
bad thing to have money lying about loose, money 
can be used for other purposes than the building 
of what is going to be old junk thirty-five years 
hence.” So it is that a few of us average Yan- 
kees have joined each other in this memorial. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury agrees to 
turn over to me the interest for the next twelve 
months of the hundred million dollars, I will 
expend it in the endowment of Hampton, Tuske- 
gee, and other industrial schools, open to all 
races and colors, with no condition but that the 
pupils shall not be taught Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, or any other forms of archzology. 
fEsop’s “Fables” may go with the rest. 

EDWarD E. HALE, 


It is calculated that about one hundred and 
eight thousand skins of the ermine will be used 
to make the peers’ and peeresses’ robes for the 
coronation, and that, as the price of this fur has 
much increased in view of the demand, about 
427,000 worth will be needed for the cere- 
monial, 
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Friends, Universalists, and Unitarians. 


The conference between the Friends, Univer- 
salists, and Unitarians of New York City, an- 
nounced to be held under the direction of the 
younger element in the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
was attended by about two hundred and fifty, 
including many besides the younger generation; 
and much satisfaction was expressed by those 
present. Unfortunately, the New York Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Union held a meeting the 
same evening, January 24, which prevented a 
larger number of that denomination from at- 
tending. 

Short papers, each indicating much thought, 
were presented under the following headings : 
1. “Is Indifference to Religion a Necessary Re- 
sult of Disbelief in Dogmatic Theology?” by 
Mr. L. A. Ames, president of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
Metropolitan District; 2. “Does the Spread of 
Liberal Thought make Church Organization 
and Attendance Less Important?” by Mrs." 
Elizabeth E. Vermorcken, of Dr. Savage’s 
church; 3. “How can the Influence and Use- 
fulness of Liberal Thought be. extended ?” by 
Mr. H. M. Haviland of the Friends’ Society, 
Brooklyn. : 

The papers were followed by a discussion in 
which some six or eight took part, including 
Mr. William Birdsall, president of Swarthmore 
College, Mr. H. W. Wilbur of the Friends’ 
Society, Mrs. Vermorcken, Mr. Ames, and 
Mr. W. H. Frothingham of the Third Unita- 
rian Society, Brooklyn. 

The net results of the views expressed were, 
as are the general beliefs of the three denomina- 
tions, alike in fundamental principles. Dog- 
matic theology, from which have been evolved 
the religious ideas represented by liberal 
thought, was given credit for its steadfastness 
and sacrifices to principle, and our gratitude to 
the older beliefs and those who held them 
urged. Attention was called to the toleration 
that usually characterizes liberal thought, 
whereby the value to others of differing opin- 
ions is recognized. 

The belief was expressed that what we of the 
liberal church need esp:cially is an ardent 
conviction —such as animated the Christian 
martyrs—that will lead us to declare our 
views on suitable occasions and to prove their 
worth by our acts. In the matter of church 
attendance, it was agreed that where such 
attendance is entered upon in a truly religious 
spirit, and with a real desire to receive inspira- 
tion, in order that help of all kinds may be 
extended to others, its value is great and 
unquestioned. Earnest pleas were made for 
public worship, not in place of private devo- 
tions, but supplementing them, bringing us into 
helpful communion with others and presenting 
additional, frequent opportunities for exercising 
our spiritual faculties. 

Mention was made of to-day’s need of the 
workingman for a renewed faith in the church, 
and the belief expressed that liberal thought, 
with its simple religious views and forms, 
should be urged upon him in the hope that to 
him also will come increased comfort and 
strength in all his difficulties. mt 

After the discussion the company withdrew 
to an adjoining room, where cordial greetings to 
their guests were extended by the friends and 
refreshments served. 

It is hoped that similar conferences will be 
held, and that each member of the denomina- 
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tions represented will be more active in offering 
to others the convictions that should mean, and 
do mean, so much to us. F 

New York. 


‘The Customary Payment.” 


BY REV. NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR. 


. Lamglad “Several Inquirers” raised the ques- 
tion of payment for transient supplies, because 
it excuses me for freeing my mind of long-ac- 
cumulating and many-phased protests at a time 
when I cannot be called an interested party. 
I desire to say, however, that I have been a 
much interested and much disturbed party sev- 
eral times, and speak from long experience. 

I have never felt that one per cent. of the 
customary salary is just compensation for a 
minister without a pulpit, engaged in a profes- 
sion which he chose, in all probability, from dis- 
interested motives, and in which he earns, under 
fayorable conditions, about half the income a 
man of his ability could earn in a secular pur- 
suit. I have known more than one occupant of 
a humble pulpit who confessed that his income 
through a long term of years had been less than 
his expenses, but did not grudge the deficit. 

One per cent. is just one-half of the regular 
salary which the settled minister receives, and 
in the great majority of our parishes he is not 


overpaid. If he is prosperous, it is from other 


incomes. Suppose now he is seeking a settle- 
ment, his personal and family expenses con- 
tinue and are somewhat increased, while his oc- 
cupation is precarious. To these drawbacks 
must be added travelling expenses; and yet we 
are told that candidating parishes, taking ad- 
vantages of his necessity, may recoup at his ex- 
pense, 

If he has arranged for supplying and ex- 
changing until he can locate elsewhere, he must 
be a little more bountiful than usual in provid- 
ing for his guests. Generally, he feels that he 
should give his exchange a fee not much less 
than his own salary ; and, if both are candidating, 
they equalize expenses, although both are prob- 
ably running behind. If, by chance, one 
preaches for a wealthy church, he is entitled 
to the larger fee; but he is likely to be a little 
over-generous to his less fortunate brother. If 
he lives at a distance from Boston, as I do, he 
will probably pay out more than he receives, so 
that the exchange will reach home with some- 
thing better than the mere satisfactions of 
foreign travel and travel-stained best clothes. 
My conscience would never acquit me for dis- 
bursing less than my full salary to a brother de- 
pendent upon transient preaching. 

Candidates have rights which thrifty parish 
committees should respect. Ministers installed 
over prosperous parishes should be consider- 
ably generous. When, in my candidating days, 
I have supplied for a more fortunate brother, 
and travelled one hundred or even three hun- 
dred miles, and received for remuneration one- 
half and perhaps less than half of his stated 
Salary, I confess [I have not felt grateful. 
When I have learned that his occasion for ab- 
sence was to increase his income very consider- 
ably by lecturing, I, after preaching, thought of 
David Elginbrod. When I have been offered 
an exchange by a city minister, and discovered 
that he was off coquetting in a prominent pul- 
pit, and had sent a cheap layman whom he had 
worked over-frequently in this way at home, I 
felt that I was ill-treated, and declined the cour- 
tesy when it was soon tendered again, 


I visit such inconsiderate thrift on the part of 
clergy and laity with my righteous indignation. 
The candidate should not have a smaller, but a 
larger stipend than the settled minister, because 
his expenses are greater in proportion. Some 
of the feebler churches actually do this. To do 
otherwise is\to make a people too willing to be 
dissatisfied with their pastor, because a vacancy 
will entail little or no sacrifice. The present 
custom, so far as adopted, also puts a premium 
on meanness, and encourages long as well as 
frequent vacancies. I have heard of a chair- 
man who boasted that he kept the pulpit sup- 
plied with first-class preaching for a year or 
longer at a saving to the parish of about one- 
half of the usual expense. What was that but 
so much assessment upon a class of unfortunate 
and devoted men? It might be well to reprint 
the sermon by a suffering brother upon “The 
Murder of Ministers,” given a hundred years or 
more ago before the Worcester Association. 

The only honorable course for a parish with- 
out a minister is to hear candidates only, hear 
each more than once, and pay them the custom- 
ary salary less only the unusual cost of enter- 
tainment. To say fifty per cent. should be dis- 
counted for lack of parish work is not equi- 
table. 

If the policy I recommend were adopted, 
there would be fewer unnecessary vacancies, 
they would be sooner filled, and there would be 
fewer disheartened ministers. 

PiTTsFIELD, Mass. 


From Hampton, Va. 


On the last Sunday in January, Hampton In- 
stitute is wont to celebrate the birthday of its 
illustrious founder, Gen, Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong. By a happy choice the speaker of the 
occasion this year was Dr. Franklin Carter, who 
resigned last September from his successful 
twenty years’ presidency of Williams College. 
Having been a classmate and lifelong friend 
of Gen, Armstrong, Dr. Carter was peculiarly 
fitted to speak on such an occasion. Among 
the friends present from a distance were Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, president of Hampton’s board of 
trustees, and William J. Schiefflin, also a mem- 
ber of the board, both from New York City; 
and Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., who is identified with the cause of 
universal education in the South. 

With a rare comprehension of Gen. Arm- 
strong’s character and with a warm sympathy, 
Dr. Carter recalled the successive steps in the 
training of Hampton’s founder for his life-work, 
—in his early Hawaiian home with parents 
working for the uplift of a weak, degraded 


race; in his college days at Williams, under the! 


influence of that wonderful teacher, Mark Hop- 
kins; and in his army life, where he learned to 
control men, and so quickened his insight, en- 
larged his patience, and formed the habit of 
quick decision in an emergency. During the 
war he also learned to know and believe in the 
negroes, through his experience as commander 
of black regiments. Later, when an officer of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, he was confirmed in his 
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belief that the chief need of the race was the 
development of character. To bring about this 
end, he felt that a school should be established 
to train teachers for them,—teachers “ with 
hands and hearts trained to skilful work, fitted 
to lead this weak race out into intelligence, self- 
control, manhood, and womanhood.” 

Dr. Carter spoke of the strange Providence 
which had evolved from the first little band of 
missionaries that sailed from Boston to the 
Sandwich Islands, the force which is now up- 
lifting millions of degraded people in our own 
land. To quote the speaker, “Love of the 


New Dinner Seis. 


By Strs.. “Ultonia,” “Lancastrian” 
and “Sagamore” from Liverpool, the 
“Alexandria” and “Assyria” from Ham- 
burg, the “Storm King” from Antwerp 
and ship “Susquehanna” from Hong 
Kong. 

We have, within the past two weeks, 
landed importations, including Dinner 
Ware, embracing new shapes and de- 
signs, from the best potteries in Europe 
and China. Also including old standard 
patterns, the old blue Meissen Dresden, 
blue Fitzhugh Canton China, etc., to 
match old sets. 

The importance of purchasing Stock 
Patterns of tableware that can be 
readily matched for years to come is ap- 
preciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Visitors will find an extensive variety 
to choose from in the Dinner Set 
Department (third floor), and in the 
new enlarged Glassware Department 
(second floor) an extensive exhibit from 
the ordinary up to the costly designs in 
cut and etched glassware. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms will be 
seen superb specimens of Bric-a-Brae. 

On the gallery the fireproof French 
| Porcelain, Paris Café Dishes for Shirred 
Eggs, Welsh Rarebits, Omelette Souffle, 
, Ramekins, etc. 

One price in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal wares if 
we know it. 


‘Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMPS 
(Seven Floors), 


| 120 FRANKLIN, Cor, Federal St. 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, WORKS 


SUCCESSFULLY.” 


CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 


$70 


degraded natives of the Hawaiian Islands, 
stirred in New England breasts, was the orig- 
inal force that produced the heroic man, the 
Christian service, for which we thank God 
to-day.” On the spot where Armstrong found 
the negro poor and helpless and the South 
imbittered and exasperated, he started his 
school, which he hoped, in his peace-making 
spirit, “would go a little way toward healing 
the wounds that cruelties and war had inflicted, 
and make it possible for the whites and the 
blacks to live together in charity and peace.” 
As the years went on, the speaker said, the 
industrial side of the school was more and more 
emphasized. Gen. Armstrong was determined 
that wherever his pupils went they should add 
to the productive sanitary forces of the commu- 
nity, and do something useful, something to 
make their neighbors better and happier. Arm- 
strong did not concern himself much with the 
surface of things. He went straight to the 
heart of every problem. Feeling, as he did, 
that labor is a great moral force, he aimed to 
develop, through industrial training, that char- 
acter so much needed by the negro and Indian 
races. ‘He aimed,” said Dr. Carter, “for broad 
results; and, if he felt sure that those results 
were coming, the sneers and criticisms of on- 
lookers — nay, the trivialities and misconcep- 
tions and ingratitudes of those for whom he 
was working — did not greatly disturb him.” 

Gen. Armstrong’s sense of humor, which con- 
tributed much to his success, was affectionately 
dwelt upon. He saw the comical side of every 
situation. The fun in him was. indomitable; 
and nothing could stop its flow, “neither fright- 
ful danger, nor colossal tasks, nor broken nerves, 
nor religious worship.” Yet, with all his fun, 
his indifference to petty things, his intense 
earnestness and his great faith, God alone knows 
the discouragements he met with in the work 
to which he gave his life. Probably this fact 
gave occasion for his oft-quoted saying, “Prayer 
is the greatest thing in the world.”’ In his turn, 
Gen. Armstrong became, with the spirit of Mark 
Hopkins working in him, a great teacher; and 
it is in this capacity that Dr. Carter loves best 
to think of him. “Standing before his pupils 
with that lofty carriage of the head, with that 
keen, penetrating flash of the eye, with that 
swift, jerky utterance (and through it all the 
tenderest sympathy gleaming forth), as he taught 
them the great principles of the law of love, 
and drove home to them, with the explosive 
volcanic earnestness of the Irish temperament 
and with Saxon pertinacity, the truth that work, 
steady, intelligent work, was to be the cause of 
their progress, their deliverance from sin and 
misery.” 

Continuing, Dr. Carter pointed to the hun- 
dreds of schools which have had their origin in 
Hampton. The ever-widening influence of great 
schools was dwelt upon. Because Williams has 
sent out many men trained to uplift humanity, 
it sent out Armstrong; because Hampton had 
Armstrong for its head, it sent out Booker 
Washington; and, because it has sent out one 
Booker Washington, it will surely send forth 
many more to make upright, industrious, thrifty, 
property-holding citizens of the colored and 
Indian races. The address closed with an 
appeal to the students present to imitate their 
great founder, to gain all the intelligence, indus- 
try, and Christianity possible, and then go out 
to serve the needy of whatever race or creed, 
that so Gen. Armstrong’s spirit may be perpetu- 
ated, JE. D. 


The Christian Register 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


The Joint Committee of Universalists and 
Unitarians met with the president of the Ameri- 


‘can Unitarian Association at 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, January 20, at 10.30 A.M. Present: Rev. 
I. M. Atwood, D.D., superintendent Universal- 
ist General Convention; Rev. J. C. Adams, 
D.D., of Hartford, Conn.; Rev. F. O. Hall, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Hosea Ballou, 
of Boston, Mass.; Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent American Unitarian Association; Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, of Chicago, Ill.; Prof. W. P. 
Brooks of Amherst, Mass.; Rev. George Batch- 
elor, editor Christian Register. The committee 
organized by electing as moderator Rev. I. M. 
Atwood, D.D., superintendent Universalist gen- 
eral convention; secretary, George Batchelor, 
editor of the Christian Register. 

It was voted that the committee be expected 
to meet semi-annually in January and May, and 
at any time, for special reasons, at the call of 
the chairman of the Joint Committee. By com- 
mon consent the name “Joint Committee of 
Universalists and Unitarians” was adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Eliot it was voted to accept, 
as defining the object of the committee, the 
substance of the recommendation made by the 


‘| Universalist General Convention, namely: to 


consider cases where there may be a conflict of 
interests, duplication of missionary efforts, or 
where friction has arisen, or is likely to arise, 
between the representatives of the two bodies; 
to endeavor to promote harmony by judicious 
and Christian counsel, and in case of failure to 
secure harmonious results; to report, with rec- 
ommendations, if the committee sees fit, to the 
board of trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention and to the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

At this first. meeting of the committee the 
time was mostly spent in a general survey of the 
field East and West, with regard especially to 
places where either denomination might be free 
to act or where new movements would conflict 
with work already begun. The cases more 
minutely considered were Wichita and Schenec- 
tady. 

In regard to Schenectady, after a long and 
full discussion, the committee referred the case 
to Dr. Atwood, the superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, with the request 
that he would use such means as shall be desir- 
able to avoid friction, and in case of failure to 
report the case to the trustees of the General 
Convention. 

In Schenectady, where two new movements 
have caused friction and ill-feeling, it was ap- 
parent that there had been misunderstanding on 
both sides, and that plans had been made by 
both Unitarian and Universalist missionary 
agents some time before holding the meetings 
which brought them into rivalry and conflict. 
The fact was deplored by all, and yet the com- 
mittee did not feel authorized to recommend the 
suppression of either movement at present. 

Dr. Atwood laid before the committee a com- 
munication from the trustees of the Universal- 
ist Convention of Pennsylvania, claiming from 
the Unitarian church in Erie, Pa., $650 at 6 per 
cent., the proceeds of a bond issued by the Uni- 
versalist church to the trustees of the State 
Convention, “and not accounted for in the trans- 
fer of the property.” 

On motion of Dr. Adams, it was voted that 
the document be submitted to the Unitarian 
church in Erie, with the request that a statement 
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of the case from the Unitarian point of view 
should be made to the committee. Adjourned 
to meet Monday, May 10, at 2 P.M., at the dis- 
cretion of Dr. Atwood and Dr. Eliot. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR, Sec’y. 


Books Wanted. 


The First Congregational Society of Westboro 
would like to buy some second-hand copies of 
Hymn and Tune Book and Services, revised 
edition, published by A. U. A. Will the society 
that is able to meet this want please communi- 
cate with H. SUMNER MITCHELL. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Kansas City, Mo., 
preached an interesting sermon recently, which 
has been printed in the local paper under the 
heading “Rational Sunday-schools.” Among 
the many good things I find the following : — 


“The child is by nature a religious being. 
It inherits a world of instincts and potencies 
from the past of the race. The sense of awe 
and wonder, of dependence and mystery, of 
reverence and fear and aspiration and love, 
are inthe heart of every child. Those are the 
materials from which religion springs. What 
kind of religion they develop into depends 
upon how the child is surrounded and educated. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


—FROM— 


Custom Department 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


In order to give the men tailors in our cus- 
tom manufacturing department full employment 
during the dull season, we make the following 
offer : — 

Until March 1 we will make to order 
from a 19-ounce soft-finished black 
worsted twill, made for us by one of 
the best English manufacturers, a 
suit (single-breasted cutaway or sack 
coat) for the special low price of 


$35 


The trousers can be of the same 
fabric, or a choice from a variety of 
fancy worsted goods. 


Single-breasted coat, trousers, and 


waistcoat. - - - + - 35.00 
Single-breasted coat and waistcoat 
a oe Bie A. nae 26.00 


The garments will be in all details of trim- 
mings and workmanship precisely the same as 
when sold at our usual price of $45.00, which 
will be resumed on March 1. 

Under this special offer, the suits are sold 
for cash only. 


JMACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 Washington Street. 
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dred slips, of different kinds, from the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, to be used in their 
work throughout the land. The reason why 
such material proves effective lies partly in the 
compact, easily understood form. These state- 
ments are the condensed essence of Unitarian- 
ism. Where more elaborate compositions are 
cast aside, these are not only read, but quickly 
comprehended and remembered. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society has never under- 
taken to issue a Unitarian creed. From time to 
time it has published such statements of faith 
as have come revised and indorsed by the best 
authorities in the denomination, Out of this 
wide issue and variety any one can make his or 
her own choice. These leaflets are published 
for free distribution, and are supplied to indi- 
viduals or organizations in any number asked 
for. There are seven different summaries or 
statements in this list of free leaflets. 

Mrs. Frances E. Colburn prepared some time 
ago a series of illustrated cards, twelve in all, 
for primary classes. They have served a good 
purpose, and are still in demand. A new edition 
has been issued, the twelve cards appearing in 
four different colors. There are many chinks 
and gaps to be filled in the teaching of the 
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Children that are cast upon life’s sea as waifs 
without any religious care or training, are fre- 
quently towed as derelicts into alien ports. 
They become the victims of the worst. kind of 
superstitions, or else they grow up without any 
moral or religious principle and become moral 
and religious Ishmaelites. 

“Religion is a mighty bond that holds society 
together. The Sunday-school should supply 
the highest religious instruction that is possi- 
ble. The child should know something about 
the religious history of the race. It should be} 
acquainted with the literature of the great re- 
ligions of mankind, especially the literature of 
Judaism and Christianity, those that have most 
vitally affected modern civilization. This is 
essential to education and real culture. Prof. 
Huxley, the great agnostic, said that his chil- 
dren would be defrauded if they were left in 
ignorance of the grand literary and moral wealth 
contained in the Bible. All the great literature 
of the world is saturated with the Bible, and 
the man who is ignorant of it is truly an igno- 
ramus.” 


I remember with great satisfaction a visit 
paid a few years ago to Sioux City, Ia., when 
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primary department, supplementary aids to the 
regular work. These cards will be found excel- 
lent material for such a purpose, Price a 
single set, 20 cents; and by the dozen sets, $2. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


We have a new union to welcome this week. 
The Melrose Young People’s Religious Union 
has joined the National Society. Let some of 
our older unions send letters of greeting to 
Melrose. This Union starts with a good mem- 
bership and much real interest, which bids fair 
to last, and make the society a valuable part of 
its church life. 

The secretary is Miss Marion E. Torrey, Me)- 
rose, Mass. 5 

The discussion of the topics for February is in 
charge of Mr. George H. Reed of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Young People’s Religious Union of 
Christ Church, Dorchester, now has seventy 


Rev. Miss Safford was in charge of the Unita- 
rian church. Among the gratifying features was 
the remarkably large and vigorous Sunday- 
school department. It ran the whole gamut 
of ages, from the kindergarten to venerable 
lawyers and judges. Every age and all ele- 
ments were represented. I do not recall a 
Sunday-school, up to that time, which appeared 
to me so full and complete. There seemed to 
be in this arrangement the carrying out of the 
correct idea. The Sunday-school is not for 
children alone. Being the educational part of 
the church, it ought to meet the wants of adults. 
Religious and moral subjects are of the most con- 
tinuous and vital interest throughout life. Iam 
pleased to hear that this flourishing Sunday- 
school at Sioux City maintains its useful and 
broad career under Rev. J. D. O. Powers, who 
has lately assumed the pastorate. The number 
is not exceedingly large, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five ; but it touches many outside of the church 
and works with grdat unity of purpose. 

As illustrating what some of our Sunday- 
schools may be doing, I report what has been 
given me in detail concerning the Sioux City 
School. “Our Faith” lessons are in use; and 
the minister has been giving at the same time 
sermons on the same subject. The audiences 
have nearly doubled. A confirmation class for 
those who wish to join the church on Easter 
Sunday has been formed. A teachers’ meeting 
is held every Monday evening, and is successful. 
A class of boys, from twelve to fifteen years, has 
been organized into a club, “Knights of King 
Arthur.” Girls, in still larger numbers, of 
about the same age, have been organized into 
something similar. A @lass of young men, 
taught by Mr. Powers, has been started; and a 
“young veteran” of eighty-one years, trained by 
Chadwick of Brooklyn, teaches a class of young 
ladies. A large class of adults is studying 
comparative religions on a systematic, scholarly 
plan. At the head of all this co-ordinated work 
is the superintendent of the city schools. 

It has been found by Post-office Mission 
workers, missionaries of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and other similar agencies, that the con- 
cise statements of faith issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society are helpful in many 
ways. The Cambridge  Post-office Mission 
workers have lately ordered twenty-five hun- 


ITS: RECORD -AN-UNBROKEN-LINE-OF-TRIUMDHIS 


CHURCHES 
CHAPELS 
SCHOOL-ROOMS 
CONSERVATORIES 
KINDERCARTENS 
MISSIONS and the 
HOME 


Send for catalogue, and 
state kind of organ desired 


Boston Warerooms 


180 TREMONT ST. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO. 
BRATTLEBORO. VT. 


$72 


members. The service for January 26 was in 
charge of the young men, and the main body of 
the church was almost full of young people. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


“The Advantages of Disadvantages,” 2 Cor. 
iv. 8,9; Rev. iii. 21. 

Beecher, “Working and Waiting” (Sermons, 
vol..iv. No. 10). 

Van Dyke, “Courage” (Straight Sermons). 

Carlyle,“ Past and Present” (especially chap- 
ter xi.). 


“Courage is glorious because it involves a 
conquest over our own conscious shrinking in 
the presence of danger. Who fears not knows 
not conscious courage. Endurance is noble, 
because it includes a voluntary defeat of our 
own unwillingness to endure. . . , Whoever has 
not faced problems as problems, mysteries as 
mysteries, defeats as defeats, knows not what 
the completer possession of his own life means, 
which is the outcome and also the present ex- 
pression of triumph in the midst of finitude and 
disaster. For in the glorious warfare with fini- 
tude consists the perfection of. the spirit.” 
J. Royce. 


“Blessed is he who has found his work: let 
him ask no other blessedness. ... Labor is life: 
from the inmost heart of the worker rises his 
God-given force, the sacred celestial life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God; from his 
inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness,—to 
all knowledge, ‘self-knowledge’ and much else, 
so soon as work fitly begins. ... And, again, 
hast thou valued Patience, Courage, Persever- 
ance, Openness to Light, readiness to own 
thyself mistaken, to do better next time? All 
these, all virtues, in wrestling with the dim brute 
Powers of Fact, in ordering of thy fellows, in 
such a wrestle, there, and elsewhere not at all, 
thou wilt continually learn . . . Every noble 
work is at first ‘Impossible.’... Work is of a 
religious nature. Work is of a drave nature, 
which it is the aim of all religion to be. All 
work of man is as the swimmer’s: a waste 
ocean threatens to devour him; if he front it 
not bravely, it will keep its word. By incessant 
wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, 
behold how it loyally supports him, bears him 
as its conqueror along.”—Carly/e. 


“But it is to you, ye workers, who do already 
work and are as grown men, noble and honor- 
able in a sort, that the world calls for new work 
and new nobleness. . . . Unstained by wasteful 
deformities, by wasted tears or heart’s blood of 
men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful 
Labors, growing ever nobler, will come forth,— 
the grand sole miracle of Man, whereby Man has 
risen from the low places of this Earth very 
literally into divine Heavens.”—Carlyle. 


Variety may be the spice of life. The overcom- 
ing of disadvantage is the very bread and meat 
from which man draws the strength of his man- 
hood. Work is defined as “the accomplishment 
of something against opposition”; and play,— 
what is play but the manufacture of disadvan- 
tages for us to conquer? We think we tire of 
working because the work is hard, but we 
despise a game that is easy. What is the golf 
course without its brooks and its bunkers? 
The glory of fishing and hunting is in their diffi- 
culty. The thrill comes to the sportsman when 
he shoots a bird flying or lands a “gamey” fish. 

The lesson about disadvantages that it has 
taken the wise man centuries to learn and it 
may take him centuries more to teach is that 
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happiness does not lie about a man like a 
Garden of Eden, but is offered as something to 
be won “by him who overcometh,” The best 
things in life are not blessings that descend upon 
him, but prizes that he may win. What is 
courage but triumph over fear? Virtue is vic- 
tory over temptation. Generosity is the over- 
coming of selfishness, 

Should this make us despair? To the great 
soul it makes life famous. “If God should give 
me my choice between Truth and the search for 
Truth,” said Lessing, “I should take the search 
for Truth.” What is man better than a beast if 
he simply take his life and live it? What is he 
less than the Creator if he make his own Garden 
of Eden and live therein? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. E. W. Hunt, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is here- 
by commended to our ministers and churches. 
W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. Morehouse, 
Secretary. 

Rev. E. W. Hunt was educated for the 
Episcopal ministry. He began his work in 
White Chapel, London, and came to this coun- 
try several years ago. His last parish was in 
Lansing, Mich. He is now thirty-one years of 
age. 

Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. Clarence 
Greeley, Ph.D., having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 

Rey. Mr. Greeley is a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege and Yale Divinity School. Has preached 
for several years in various Trinitarian Congre- 
gational churches, his last pastorate being with 
the church in Braddock, Pa. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, February 13, at 11 o'clock. 
These meetings are open to al] interested in the 
work, 


The Boston Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club will meet at 25 Beacon Street on February 
Io, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. W. H. Savary will pre- 
side. Rev. George S. Perin of Boston will give 
an address on the work of the Every-day 
Church. All the Unitarian ministers in Boston 
and vicinity are urged to attend. Charles Cas- 
son, Secretary. 


Norfolk Conference.—The winter meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, February 12, with 
Unitarian church in Neponset, Mass. The 
morning address upon “The Mission of the 
Church” will be given at 10.30 by Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, and will be followed by general 
discussion. At 11.45 devotional service, led by 
Rev. George W. Cutter. In the afternoon a 
praise service, led by Rey. H. H. Saunderson, 
will be followed by a session devoted to the 
Women’s Alliances. Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Fifield, Mrs. Atherton, will speak. 


New England Associate Alliance,—The 


New England Associate Alliance met with the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Congregatienal 
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Church of Providence on January 24, thirty-six 
Branches being represented. At the morning 
meeting Mrs. Hersey B. Goodwin of Cambridge, 
first vice-president, presided. After the singing 
of a hymn and her greeting to the delegates, 
the by-laws were amended so that in future all 
officers shall be nominated by the Nominating 
Committee, and none hold office by virtue of 
being officers in the National Alliance. Mr. 
Lord, the pastor, then cordially welcomed the 
Alliance, speaking eloquently of what Unitarian- 
ism has done for Rhode Island and Rhode 
Island for Unitarianism. He thought no surer 
pledge of the freedom for which in religion the 
Unitarian faith stands is given by any State than 
the inscriptions which Rhode Island has placed 
upon her new State House. In Mr. Lord’s trans- 
lation this reads: “O precious privilege of these 
days, when men are free to think what they 
please and to speak what they think !” 

Mr, Archibald Howe of Cambridge then gave 
a spirited address upon “Some Aspects of 
Woman’s Responsibility.” This was a sum- 
mons to women to bring the search-light of 
their religion of morality to bear upon the 
grave financial conditions of the day. 

Mr. Howe claimed that the integrity of cor- 
porate business must be established if our 
civilization is not to become a failure. Not only 
must women learn the obligation to spend 
money wisely, but they must demand to know 
the conditions under which their money is made. 
If women are told the truth, he believed that 
they can understand everything. 

This paper was provocative of discussion. 
Rev. George W. Kent of Providence spoke 
hopefully of the evils denounced by Mr. Howe, 
inasmuch as they are evils due to rapid ex- 
pansion of responsibility, for which women are 
not prepared, but which they recognize and are 
learning to meet. 

Miss Doyle of Providence thought much of 
the ignorance of women in money affairs was 
due to the fathers, who failed to train their 
daughters for the responsibilities of holding 
property. Mrs. Peterson, Mrs. Goodwin, and 
others cited cases wherein every-day experience 
gives opportunities for applying great principles 
to small transactions. 

At the afternoon meeting Mrs. Goodwin pre- 
sided until the arrival of the president, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, who had been detained by 
an important committee meeting. The first 
address was given by Miss Bertha Langmaid 
of Boston upon Cheerful Letter Work. She 
clearly pictured not only the ministry of the 
Cheerful Letter through personal sympathy and 
the liberal religion of its paper, but showed its 
growing educational value in establishing travel- 
ling libraries, which sometimes became a nucleus 
for a permanent free library, and in supplying 
school books to those too poor to buy them. 

An inspiring paper upon “The Mission and 
Influence of Unitariarism” was given by Mrs. 
John A. Bellows of Boston. Her conviction 
was strong that a faith guided by ideals would 
never fail to have a mission requiring enthusi_ 
asm and loyalty. She feared that in these busy 
days of definite work we were undervaluing the 
power of being good, and were allowing that 
noble word “good” to be carelessly applied to 
people who seemed neither useful nor harmful 
instead of bestowing it upon our true saints. 

The last paper of the day was given by Mrs. 
Arthur L, Weatherly upon “What does Christi- 
anity owe to Paganism?” After an able review 
of the philanthropies practised by pagans, but 
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necessarily when children become members of 
a church or Sunday-school. We must look be- 
yond even this, and cultivate religious life. What 
is this religious life on its positive side? 

1. Historically, there never has been but one 
religion in the world. People early tried to get 
into healthful relation with God. People to-day 
are trying to do the same thing, and this is the 
essence of all religion. Now religious educa- 
tion of children must make them think God and 
feel God, and we haven’t begun to educate 
them religiously unless we have wakened them 
to a feeling and thought of the presence of God. 

2. Teach them that their whole life depends 
tpon obedience to God. This is the condition 
of every good thing they can have. It isn’t a 
hard duty to be done. All the true, beautiful, 
good, come from the spontaneous response to 
God. 

3. Then the heart must leap out in enthusi- 
astic love for God and his things of earth. 

The religious education of children must be 
such as shall bring out of their lives a sense of 
personal relationship with God. If you get this 
sense in a child, the other things take care of 
themselves,— morality, theology, allelse. What 
agencies have we which are helpful in awakening 
this sense? iru 

1. Home. Hereis one great trouble in church 
and Sunday-school. Our homes are not what 
they should be in this matter. Parents speak of 
bringing up their children unbiassed. You can’t 
bring up children unbiassed. If father and 
mother do not bias them, the nurse or the play- 
mates will. You should give the child the best 
thought you know, telling him frankly that 
what you have is not a finality. 

2. Church. The speakér sometimes thought 
the Sunday-school should be abolished. In his 
personal experience the church had been worth 
more than the Sunday-school. If it was to be 
one or the other with the child, then he pre- 
ferred the church every time. In this way the 
child becomes used to going. 

Often children graduate from Sunday-school, 
not into the church, but into all outdoors. 

3. The Sunday-school, if it can be made a real 
thing, is a help, confirmation classes a help, in 
the religious education of children. But the 
ideal Sunday-school is not existent. This is not 
finding fault with the present teachers. They are 
volunteers, and one can’t find fault with a volun- 
teer. 

These are the three organizations which must 
do the work of religious education of children. 

What we are after is to get the child into right 
personal relations with God, that he may live a 
life of joyous, happy, loving service. 

By this standard must we measure our re- 
sults. W.R. Hunt, Secretary. 


Churches. 


which are often consideted to be of Christian 
origin, Mrs. Weatherly touched upon the 
formalism of pagan rites as the origin of the 
Jater Christian ritualism. Emphasis was laid 
upon the fact that Christianity, in dwelling upon 
its inheritance of Jewish traditions, has not 
always recognized its indebtedness to the pagan 
philosophers. The speaker drew an amusing 
‘comparison of the Sophists’ means of gaining a 
hearing with those followed by some modern 
ministers. 
_ Mrs. Hersey B. Goodwin moved a vote of 
thanks to the Alliance of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence for its warm wel- 
come and generous hospitality. 

The president, Mrs. Wells, then closed the 
meeting with a few impressive words of bene- 
diction. M. D. Lord, Secretary. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The second meeting for the year was 
held at the parish house of All Souls’ Church, 
Manhattan, January 22. The afternoon ses- 
sion began at four o’clock with a paper by Miss 
Alice Hirsh of Brooklyn on the subject “The 
use of Poetry in Teaching the Leading Ideas of 
the Unitarian Faith.” The speaker,told of her 
own experience in the use of poetical material 
as an agent for the communication of re- 
ligious ideas and ideals, in which she had 
met with much success. The address of 
President Charles W. Eliot on “Education of 
our Boys and Girls” was instanced as au- 
thority in support of her proposition. In the 
discussion which followed, the idea was ad- 
vanced that the poetry of Unitarians in the form 
of hymns had gained an entrance to orthodox 
churches from which the writers of the hymns 
must have been excluded because of their re- 
ligious faith, and had carried with it the mellow- 
ing influence of the liberal faith. 

In the evening there was an attendance of 
seventy-one. Rev. M. J. Savage was the speaker, 
and his subject, “The Religious Education of 
Children.” Prefacing his remarks with the 
story of Samuel, he showed how his birth and 
care were the type of that which should be the 
future of every child. The baby Samuel was 
longed for before he came. He was received 
with joy, given a mother’s love and home love. 
then in addition to this he was placed in the 
hands of the best religious organization of the 
time. This organization did not claim to be 
perfect or to be a final repository for truth. 
Here the child was taught to listen for the voice 
of God, to be open always to anew truth. Our 
organizations differ from the one with which 
Samuel was placed, but as a type it is worthy of 
all praise. . ; 

One trouble in the religious education of chil- 
dren to-day is the fact that parents do not make 
them a part of any religious organization. 
Sometimes this is because, as a child, the parent 
had been forced to go to church or Sunday- 
school. Bearing in mind his own dislike, he 
would not force his child. But this is not what 
we do in secular education. Here the likes and 
dislikes of the child are not considered. Ortho- 
dox parents are anxious not so much about the 
religious education of their children as about 
the conversion of their children. The child is 
not only the child of its parents: it is God’s 
child, and naturally inclined to religion. Re- 
ligion is more than ethics and morals. We 
must train the moral sense. But there is more 
than this. Religion is more than theology, or 
the theory of things. It is life we want in chil- 

dren, religious life. But we do not get this life 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service of February 12 will be conducted 
by Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D., of Cambridge. 


Arlington, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Frederic Gill: The monthly praise services on 
Sunday evenings have become an important 
feature of the church on account of the many 
helpful thoughts set forth by the pastor, as well 
as the musical selections rendered by the 
quartette choir, On Sunday evening, January 26, 
the choir gave selections from Farmer’s Mass 
in B-flat, which is difficult in its composition, and 
therefore deserving of much commendation to 
the singers as well as organist, who gave it with 


companion to an inyalid or elder! 
chan; 
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satisfactory results, especially in the choral 
effect, the Hosanna chorus being one of the best 
selections. 
with Scripture readings and a few sentences from 
Henry Van Dyke’s latest book, “The Ruling 
Passion.” 
sermon from Job xxiii. 3: “Oh that I knew where 
I might find him, that I might come*even to 
his seat.” 
vestry and parlor January 31, and transacted 
the business of the annual meeting. It was a 
social, informal evening; but there was also 
much food for thought in the address listened 
to by Dr. Abbott, secretary of the State Board 
of Health, whose presence was the occasion 
of a valuable and instructive talk on “Food and 
its Adulteration.” 
M.D., presided at the after-dinner exercises, and 
introduced Dr. Abbott. 


Mr. Gill interspersed the numbers 
He preached a short but helpful 


The Unitarian Club met in the 


President C. A. Dennett, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—George A. Thayer: The 


minister has issued an announcement of sermon 


subjects for February, as follows: February’2, 
“The Church of the Spirit”; February 9, “The 


Business Notices. 


The Cheerful Open Fire.—It is said that no real 


estate agent to-day can rent or sell a new house unless it is 
supplied with an open fireplace in every room. It is a 
good sign of progress that buyers and tenants insist upon 
the cheerful glow of the open fire. It means health and 
comfort both. The advent of open fires has developed 


a very large business in wood mantels ; and the Paine Fur- 


niture Company of this city, by catering especially to this 


class of trade, have captured most of the wood mantel pat- 
ronage in New England. 


To Sunday-school Workers.—Will you kindly 
watch these columns from week to week for notices in re- 
gard to the Star System? Please observe that I have no 
word to say, but simply ask you to réad what those say 
who are using the System. And remember that these are 
your friends in your own Sunday-schools.—Rev. A. G 
Grigr, Racine, Wis. 


Commenting upon china ware for the table, the im- 
portance of having a stock pattern that can be readily 
matched is insisted upon usually by experienced house- 
keepers; and Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have for years 
organized their importations to secure that facility, al- 
though some unique designs, never duplicated, are to be 
seen in their extensive exhibit. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Pinehurst, N.C., 2d inst., James W. Tufts, late of 
Medford, Mass., 66 yrs. rx mos. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 
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and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . » 
««. Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment, Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. ‘ 


A YOUNG LADY, well born, well bred, educated, 


and of cheerful disposition, desires a position as 
lady. References ex- 


ged. Address P. O. Box 235, WEYMOUTH, Mass. 
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Object of Business”; February 16, “Being True 
to one’s Self”; February 23, “Helping Others to 
be True.” 

Deerfield, Mass.—The work in the old par- 
ish goes steadily forward. The attendance at 


church and Sunday-school services has been | 


very good, especially so when the weather has 
been faforable. The sociables held at the 
homes of the members every two weeks have 
been very pleasant gatherings, and the extra 
events have all passed off successfully. The 
men’s supper in November and the Christmas 
Giving Festival were well attended. The instal- 
lation of Rev. R. E. Birks, December: 26, was 
an impressive and helpful service. Prof. W. W. 
Fenn preached a very appropriate sermon, 
which was reported in the local papers; and the 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, E. P. Pressey, E. Q. S. 
Osgood, G. F. Piper, and J. D. Reid also took 
part in the service. The choir of All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield, kindly and efficiently took 
charge of the musical part of the service. 
There was a large congregation present, includ- 
ing many friends from other towns and churches. 
The annual fair was the final event of the sea- 
son, and was one of the best and most success- 
ful ever held in Deerfield. All worked well 
and earnestly together, and the Town Hall was 
completely filled at supper and during the rest 
of the evening. Greenfield friends deserve spe- 
cial thanks for their generous help and attend- 
ance at the festival. 

Socially and financially, it was a great success. 


Pargo, N.D.—Rev. Elinor E. Gordon is 
preaching with signal success. The increasing 
congregations and the co-operative spirit mani- 
fested augur well for the following months. 
After a February absence in Iowa, Miss Gordon 
will minister to this society till July. 

Hyde Park, Mass.— At the vesper service 
January 26, Rev. Edward Cummings of the 
South Congregational Church, Boston, preached, 
giving a powerful exposition of the relations of 
character to destiny. At the vesper service, 
February 9, Rev. Ch. E. St. John will preach. 

Northampton, Mass.— On Thursday even- 
ing, January 9, Rev. Frederick H. Kent was in- 
stalled as twelfth pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church at Northampton, 
Mass. 

The church was filled with an audience rep- 
resenting all denominations of the city. By a 
graceful act of courtesy the regular service of 
the Week of Prayer was omitted in the other 
churches. Beautiful music by a double quartet 
and fine speakers made an interesting programme. 
The sermon was by Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Newton; prayer, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hing- 
ham. Rev. Bradley Gilman of Springfield ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. There 
was a personal interest in the charge to the 
minister by Rev. Edward Hale of Cambridge, 
who was a Northampton boy, and in the charge 
to the people by Rev. Charles E. St. John, a 
former pastor. 

Rev. Alfred Free of Florence read the Script- 
ure, and Rev. John Day of Amherst led the 
responsive reading. Rev. Henry T. Rose, pas- 
tor of the First (Orthodox) Church, from 
which the Unitarian church separated in 1825, 
gave the welcome to the parish. At the close 
of the service the new pastor invited all 
present to remain for an informal reception in 
the church parlor, where the ladies of the parish 
served refreshments, 

The society feel happy and encouraged in the 
new relationship. 
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The Women’s Alliance has had lectures on 
the Bible by Rev. James Eells of Boston and 
Rev. John Day of Amherst, to be followed by 
others each month. For practical work they 
are furnishing a “Unitarian room” at the Dickin- 
son Hospital. 

Young People’s Union and Sunday-school 
are in healthy condition. 


Northfield, Mass.—The Unitarian fair 
held in the town hall on January 30-31 was 
the most successful ever held by the society. A 
crowded hall characterized the afternoon and 
evening of each day, and the net receipts of 
$380 alone show that the ladies had something 
to sell and sold it; and, besides, everybody had 
a good time, and went home satisfied that they 
had gotten their money’s worth. 

The most attractive feature of the fair was 
the Remembrance Table which was in charge of 
Miss Augusta Osgood. On this table were dis- 
played books, stationery, pictures handsomely 
framed, mounted photographs, fine needlework, 
handkerchiefs, beautiful lace collars, cutlery, and 
many other attractive things, the gifts number- 
ing in all over eighty. In addition to these 
contributions $86 in cash was given, and this 
with the resulting sale netted $152 from this 
table. The largest gift of money was sent by 
Joseph Mason, a son of Rev. Thomas Mason, 
a former pastor. Rev. Mr. Noyes, another 
pastor, responded with $5, several others sent 
$5, while Lewis J. Powers of Springfield sent 
one hundred and ninety boxes of handsome 
stationery which netted the table $25. 


Ply mouth, Mass.—Gifts to the new church 
still continue to be received. In addition to 
the beautiful carved table and chairs presented 
last summer, six of the twenty decorative win- 
dows which are eventually to be placed in the 
auditorium have been given; and more will 
doubtless follow. 

Mr. Cuckson draws deeply interested and 
attentive congregations every Sunday; and he 
is giving a course of delightful lectures on “Re- 
ligion in Literature” as a part of the Women’s 
Alliance work this winter. These lectures are 
open to the public. At the last meeting of the 
Alliance a short paper was read, appreciative of 
the high character and beautiful nature of Rev. 
John Healy Heywood; and it was voted to send 
a message of sympathy to Mrs. Heywood. 

During the fifteen months’ absence of Rev. 
E. Q. S. Osgood in 1881 and 1882, Mr. Heywood 
occupied the Plymouth pulpit, and made warm 
and lasting friends in the parish and the town. 


Portland, Me.—First Parish, Rev. John C. 
Perkins: On Monday afternoon, January 27, 
Rev. and Mrs. John C. Perkins gave a reception 
to the ministers of Portland and théir wives in 
the First Parish House. The invitations were 
sent to all ministers who could in any way be 
regarded as having charge of a society. This 
included all the larger denominations, together 
with many mission and independent organiza- 
tions,—everything that by a broad interpretation 
could be called a Christian church. In all 
fifty-six invitations were sent.out. The reception 
was held from four to six. Several ladies and 
gentlemen of the parish assisted. Light re- 
freshments were served. Twenty-five ministers 
were present, fourteen of whom brought wives 
with them. All of the Episcopal clergy were 
present, but none of the Roman Catholic. One 
minister, a Congregationalist, wrote a friendly 
note, but gave as the reason for his non-attend- 
ance that he accepted the “divinity of Jesus,” 
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and the least he could do was to be “loyal to 
him.”: This loyalty forbade his accepting an 
invitation from a Unitarian. Those who came 
represented all the more important denomina- 
tions inthe city, with the one exception above 
mentioned. They came early and stayed late; 
and their expression of gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity afforded for meeting each other—such a 
gathering never took piace in Portland before— 
was sufficient reward for the undertaking. 


Stowe, Vt.—Unity Church is doing good 


|work. The Sunday-school gave a very interest- 


ing Christmas entertainment; and the annual 
church dinner, January 2, was a decided success, 
enjoyed by old and young. The annual business 
meetings of the church and of the Ladies’ Aid 
were held at the close of the dinner, January 22. 
The first meeting of the literary club, under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Fraternity, met 
and held an interesting debate. The pastor still 
continues his work at Waterbury Centre. 4 


Washington, D.C.— All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce: Although the condi- 
tion of this society has never approached a low 
tide of prosperity since it was reorganized with 
a new building in 1878, it is now more flourishing 
than ever under the ministry of Mr. Pierce who 
came to it last April. Few good seats remain un- 
rented, and the morning congregations are inva- 
riably large. As usual the church reaches a wide 
range of people through the numerous visitors 
constantly coming to the capital city. The church 
is alive and active in its several departments, 
which include the Sunday-school, charity, Young 
People’s Religious. Union, Parish Union (social), 
Twentieth Century Club, Women’s Alliance; 
Lend a Hand, and Unity Mission. Two years 
ago the charities were concentrated on the sup- 
port of one of the instructive visiting nurses to 
the city at the annual expense of $800, which 
has been steadily kept up. For the evening ser- 
vices just now Mr. Pierce is giving a series of in- 
teresting sermons on “Saul’s Journey to Damas- 
cus.” Weare’ sure that no one coming to 
Washington will make a mistake in attending 
the services at this church. The minister fre- 
quently gives instructive: lectures on various 
topics, which are largely attended and appre- 
ciated. Another is to come soon on Tennyson, 
illustrated by some of his lyrics set to music. 


Wilmington, Del.—First Unitarian Church: 
A fine sermon delivered by the pastor, Rev. 
Alexander T. Bowser, in this church, January 19, 
upon “The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever,” was printed in full in a local 
paper, the Star. Mr. Bowser’s are of the few - 
sermons which appear in the public press of this 
place. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. 


+ $2x,r41.64 
. Church of the ve Worcester, 
att 


Jan. ‘on 


- 


account, and including $25 from 
Lend a Hand C or 359.00 
4. Mrs. Otis Morttosa Bineat 100.00 
4. Grenville H. Norcross, Boston 100.00 
7. Society in Ashby, on account.. 23.00 
7. Society in Pepperell.....-.. ... 6.00 
7. Society in Ridgewood, N.J.. 10.00 
7. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio:: 5.00 
x0, Norfolk Unitarian Chureh ob Dor- 
chester, Boston.. Sacey £0.00 
11, Society in Manistee, “Mich. abet Rane 10.00 
13. Society in East Bridgewater. 34.02 
13. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Billerica, 50.00 
43, North yee Salem, additonal (in 
: all $558.50) epaide 76.50 
14. Society in ‘Newington, N. Es. ive 10,00 
16, Society in Salem, Ore. ........-2+.-.06 3.83 
2x. Society in Bedford.... .... s+. ceeeseee 10,00 
_ 21. Mrs., Atherton Noyes, Flemde 
Springs, Col. 5.00 
22. Second Parish, Hingham (South): a 25.00 
22. Society in Kenosha, ipjctees ssh anee 10,00 
aa Rs Zeke Side wopishen ae 5.00 
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Jan. 23. A. A. Ballou, Detroit, Mich..*.. $10.00 
a7. First Parish, Cambridge, on account.. —_1,300,00 
27, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Button, Milwaukee, _ 
WIS ncse cece ccccinsse teaccean sere cone 100.00 
28. Society in Templeton......-.-.++ 35.00 
30. Society in Beverly, on account... 100,00 
30. Society in Exeter, N.H......---- geese 25.00 
30. Mrs. M. Wise, Yellow Springs, 


Ohi0. ese esos eee vee sere sseeceee eens 1.00 
3x. Society in Kansas City, Mo.......-... 


_ $23,574.99 
9. Bequest of the late Mrs. Anne V. G. 
Appleton of Lawrence.......--....+. 

13. Bequest of the late Mrs. Apphia P. 
illiams of Augusta, Me. ($2,000 

Tess State tax) ...0ceesssseesccceesens 


Jan. 
100.00 


1,962.50 


EZRA STILES GANNETT FUND. 


Already acknowledged........ sss++++ 
Jan. x. Mrs. James H. Beal, Boston........-+ 
2. Charles Merriam, Boston...... 


$10,000.00 
300.00 
e+e 1,000.00 


9. Mrs. Walter S. Fitz, Boston..«sessees 1,000.00 
9. Mrs. Charles P. Hemenway, Boston.. 100.00 
xo. Miss Sarah E. Read, Boston.......-- 1,000.00 
tr. Mrs. Charles G. White, Boston.....-. 200.00 


14. Miss Harriet O, Cruft, Boston........ 500.00 
A Te eeilicdiatha So 
‘an. 9. Anonymous gift to be added to the 
: ? Grindall Reynolds Fund.... 
a. “A Somerville Unitarian,” as a gift, to 
found the James Walker Fund. 
a1. Gift from Miss Fanny H. Wilson, 
Deerfield, in trust, to be known as 
Deerfield Church Fund........+ e000 700.00 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


500.00 


10,000,00 


Fhe Blalock ‘Industrial School. 


The preliminary announcement of a new in- 
dustrial school for colored youths has just 
appeared. It is to be situated at Topeka Junc- 
tion in Georgia, a town in Upson County, mid- 
way between Atlanta and Macon. The old 
Blalock plantation, which has been in the family 
for a hundred years, has come into the possession 
of Miss Annie Blalock, who is now teaching in 
the Emerson School of Oratory in Boston. She 
purposes making here a centre for industrial 
training, continuing the plans of Booker Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee. It is the object of the 
school to improve agricultural conditions among 
the colored people in the country districts. The 
home school will be directed by Tuskegee 
graduates, and academic courses will be given 
in connection with industrial training. Farmers’ 
Improvement Societies will be organized, 
modelled after the Tuskegee Conferences and 
societies which have wrought such a revolution 
among the negro farmers in Alabama and 
Texas. 


Livermore’s Commentaries. 


In answer to my request, several weeks ago, 
that some one who owns Livermore’s “Com- 
mentaries” would kindly send it to a Western 
minister, about twenty people have written 
offering to send the book. 

May I take this method of thanking these 
friends most cordially, and saying that one offer 
was accepted, and the book sent? 


Besides this, one person (unknown to me) ‘ 


left a copy at 25 Beacon Street, addressed to 
me, and wrote me a postal card to tell me it 
was there, but without any signature, not even 
initials. I hope that this note may catch the 
eye of the sender, as'I have no other means of 
reaching her. The card is postmarked Boston, 
and dated January 30. The book had been 
sent several weeks before. 
L, FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Birds are made to take their own pictures 
the ingenious apparatus of O. G. Pike, an 
nglish photographer. A bait of fatis placed on 
an electrical wire which is so connected with a 
camera that, when the bait is removed, the camera 
shutter is released, giving an instantaneous ex- 
posure of the sensitive plate. 
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ing liberal offer: 


Every 


Giant Comet; 


35 & 37 Cortlandt 


Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—1l90 pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
free of charge, our famous 50=-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en= 
velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any § 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


$75 


Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


Street, New York. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om veceift 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
2723 Congress Street, - - e 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


4901-1902 


Boaton 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit 4 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


i. Our Dead President. © 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. : 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
14. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. 1. What Life is For. 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Wl. sea A 
16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
17. _V. What to Read, and Why. 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on Relations of Men and Women, 
18. I. Men and Women. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Register Tract Series.. 


No. 1. My New Nercupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGreGATIONAL MertHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 7. OF Maxine One’s Secr Breautirur. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 
che zment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue BREATH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. Lipzrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOorTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E, A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josepy Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'cLock 1s 1T IN Re1icion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour. witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S, M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents, 

No. 20. THzopoRE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A Worxkinc THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CuristiAn Unirartan Position, Doc- 


TRINAL., By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 


. Tne RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 


Furness. $1.co per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND Lone Vizws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.’ By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
noe James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4. The Man-like God. 
5. Practical Ideals. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Panks: “Don’t you believe seeing is believ- 
ing?” Hanks: “Not when I see you.” 


“Miss Frocks has bought a birdless hat,” said 
Mrs. Cumso. “It might be called an audubon- 
net, might it not?” asked Mrs. Cawker. 


“Do you bave matins in this church?” asked 
the High Church visitor of the verger of the 
village church. “No, indeed,” replied that dig- 
nitary, with scorn. “We has oil-cloth, and right 
up the chancel, too!” 


“Where is Josiar?’’ asked Mrs. Corntossel, 
uneasily. ‘Well,’ answered her husband, as he 
proceeded to fill his pipe, “I won’t say fur cer- 
tain. If the ice is as strong as he thinks it is, 
he’s gone skatin’, but, if it ain’t, he’s gone swim- 
ming.” 


A feature in the design on the new English 
stamps has been hit by the little girl who, after 
gazing thoughtfully at one, said, “Mamma, has 
the king sent all his coliars to the wash?” A 
small boy made the same point in the words, 
“He is going to take his bath.” 


An embryo capitalist spoke up, and said: 
“Johnny found a nickel in his clothes, and he 
and Jimmie and I bought a glass of soda water 
with it, and we had three straws in the glass, 
and all drank at once.” “And which got the 
most?” asked his mother. “Jimmy and me 
did,” replied the E. C. “Howwasthat?” ‘Why, 
Johnny, he stoppei to breathe.” 


The latest 402 mot of Senator Hoar’s.—The |’ 


Hoars have had a dear friend ill with appendi- 
citis and were becoming uneasy, when a letter 
announced joyfully that the surgeons had de- 
clared the illness not appendicitis after all, but 
acute indigestion. “That is good news,” said 
the senator. “I rejoice that the difficulty lay in 
the table of contents rather than in the appen- 
dix.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


When the English coachman of Secretary Hay 
drove his master to the wrong house, returning 
from an evening reception, the secretary under- 
stood the mistake. “You are on I street,” he 
explained, “a block away from home. You 
crossed H street without knowing it, and you are 
intoxicated.” The coachman exclaimed in tri- 
umph: “Pardon, sir! Pardon! Hit’s clear, sir, 
?ow the deplorable mistake occurred, sir. Hi 
ham an Englishman, sir, as you are aware, sir. 
So it’s perfectly natural for me to drop my h’s, 
sir.” 

As the train approached a Vermont village, an 
elderly woman thrust her head out of the win- 
dow opposite the refreshment-room, says the 
Boston Courier, and shouted: “Sonny!” A 
bright-looking boy came up to the window. 
“Little boy,” she said, “have you a mother ?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” ‘Do you go to Sunday-school ?” 
“Yes, ma'am.” “Do you say your prayers every 
night?” “Yes, ma’am.” “Can I trust you to 
do an errand for me?” “Yes, ma’am.” “I 
think I can,” said the lady, after a cautious 
pause. “Here is five cents to get me an apple.” 


The superintendent of mails in the post-office 
gets his share of foolish questions. A man re- 
cently said, “I want to get a letter to my brother 
sailing on the Majestic which isn’t due until 
Wednesday. I don’t know where he will stay in 
New York or where he will go next.” “All 
right,” said the clerk. “Address your letter 
‘John Smith, passenger on board incoming 
steamer Majestic, due in New York September 
12, put domestic postage on it, and it will reach 
him.” The man thanked the clerk, but came 
back again later. “Say,” said he to the clerk, 
“about that letter! I addressed it and stamped 
it all right, but the man’s name isn’t John Smith. 
How about that?”—ew York Tribune. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901-0. 


LIABILITIES......- pt Fee 


27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. _ All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


ae: inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at~H1GHLAND SPRINGS, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia. Address E.S. Reap, HiGHLAND 
Sprincs, Va. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 
MINISTER'S LIBRARY, 


whole or part. Consisting of Emerson’s, 

W',‘tier’s, Lowell’s, Miiller’s, Allen’s, 

“@ wmplete works. All new. Must 

: oat once. Address Box 1003, 

W. y Io, Mass. 
0, % 


— 
8 Sie 4 eational. 
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PROSPEU* , ~ SCHOOL ‘Sis 
GR & . \MASS. 


Established in 1869. 


Miss IDA F. k  aR : 
Miss CAROLINE <. CLARK, } Principals. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y®°%..207% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech, preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T, ALLen and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D- 
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EU RO PE Long summer tour, Only $250, Best 
1 saloon on all steamers. Apply at once. 
Party limited. Rev. L.D. TEMPLE, Fremincron Bz, 


N.J 


Personally Conducted Tours leave for 


CALIFORNIA "8=2s493, February 20 


4o-Day Tour. 


Ee 
WASHINGTON Marc tees April 


oes 25, and May 9. 
FLORID A Party ee ce 10th. 


——— 
Send for brogramme specifying tour desired. 
NASON & RUSSELL, 282 Washington St., Boston. 


OMINION LINE 
For THE MEDITERRANEAN 


5 SSS — —— 
The new twin-screw S. S. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Boston to Gibraltar, Naples, and 
Genoa, Feb. 12; to Alexandria, Egypt, Feb. 12. 

S. S. CAMBROMAN sails Feb. 26, Apr. 9, May 21. 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 


Richards, Mills & Co., %'7-81 State St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining [vj 
Unitarian Building @ 
BEACON ST. 


Ch, Organs 


Hast & 

ASTINGS 0, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
LADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


IT 


TheWorld Famous 


MEN EELY & Cc = BELL FOUNDERS 


Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade . 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Va. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


& SONS Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON... 


HURCH 
cae CaRpers PRICES. 658 


